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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph.D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


**This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of reeent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 


The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
‘¢Edueation as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Education, ’? ‘*Better Beginnings,’’ 
**Educating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters,’’ 
**Learning in Spite of Opposition,’’ ‘‘ Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 
Soil,’’ ‘‘Higher Education,’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Public Ex- 
pense. ’ * In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 


OPINIONS 


“T like it very much. You seem to — loosened up on ape gs a bit and you have done 
an excellent piece of research. . . e that P ved book will have a good sale.’—Hdward 

ning McLean, Pie mene dk Ancient ond’) odern History, Harvard Universit 

“It seems clear to me *: have made a substantial contribution to the subject and I 
know I shall grt ite it. oe rick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 

“T thought a it would be out of my line, but on turning its pages, I discovered that it 
ma wan hold A aden of everybody with an intelligent interest in the colored people. You 

te easily and flexibly and have certainly compiled important material in the true spirit of 
scholarship, I congratulate you sincerely.”—Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of History in the 
University of Chicago. 

“Is seems to me that you have taken a field of which little has been known and developed 
in it a most interesting and valuable book. I am glad to have it in my library and rejoice that 
I have had the privilege of some personal acquaintance with the author.”’—Francis W. Shepard- 
son, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 

“I am delighted with the thoroughly scholarly” way in which it has been put together and 
I wise enough about the subject to appreciate what it has cost you in time and effort to per- 
form this work.”—Dr. Robert E. Park. 

“It is the story _< the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is 
above all the roblagy strivings of the Negro himself under tremendous difficulties and op- 
Position, to learn t , to know more, to be more. . . . . Apart from the fund of information 
on the subject which Dr. Woodson has — offered, the supreme point of this study is the un- 

uerable will of the Negro. . . e book, as a whole, is an illumination of the recent 
aevcepenenh of education among the te Sseohta’ ”—The Washington Star. 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION HELD IN CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, OCTOBER 26-30, 1930. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held in Cleve- 
land from the 26th to the 30th of October. The first public 
session was at the St. James A. M. E. Church on Sunday, 
the 26th, at 4:00 p.m., when Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the 
Director of the Association, delivered a very forceful and 
convincing address on ‘‘Negro History.’’ Upon invitation 
he spoke again that evening at the Mt. Zion Congregational 
Church on the ‘‘Religious Development of the Negro.’’ 

On Monday, the following day, when the delegates ac- 
cording to arrangement visited certain schools, the Director 
was again in demand as a speaker and had to address the 
students at the Outhwaite School, the Kennard Junior High 
School and Central High School. The message delivered 
was the contribution of the Negro to history and the im- 
portance of studying the culture of the Negro along with 
that of other races. 

On Monday evening at 5:30 p.m. about one hundred and 
seventy-five visitors and friends of the work were served a 
most enjoyable dinner at the Phillis Wheatley Association, 
prepared under the direction of Miss Jane EK. Hunter, the 
chairman of the reception committee. The room was 
beautifully decorated and the dinner was promptly and 
politely served. Dr. Charles H. Garvin of Cleveland per- 
formed acceptably the task of toastmaster. A welcome 
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address was delivered by the Honorable John D. Marshall, 
the mayor of Cleveland, and still another such address by 
the City Manager. Appropriate responses were made by 
Professor Lucius E. Lee of Wilberforce University, Pro- 
fessor D. P. Lincoln of the West Virginia State College, and 
the Director of the Association. 

From the banquet hall the visitors and friends proceeded 
the same evening to the Mt. Zion Congregational Church to 
attend the Festival of Negro Music. On this occasion, Mrs. 
Mary B. Martin, a member of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion, presided, and Prof. L. P. Jackson of the Virginia 
State College delivered an informing address on Negro 
music. Three artists participated. These were Miss Myrtle 
Wiggins, soprano; Mr. George Edwards, violinist; and Mrs. 
Cleota Collins Lacy, soprano. They entertained the audience 
with various selections interpretative of the musical genuis 
of the Negro, and the St. John’s Quartette of the city in- 
terspersed the program most delightfully with folk songs 
rendered in their own peculiar way. 

The Tuesday morning session of the annual meeting took 
place in the assembly hall of Cleveland College on the 
Public Square. Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, who was to preside 
could not be present, but his position was acceptably filled 
by Professor Bush of the same institution. In presenting 
the speakers the presiding officer showed that he appre- 
ciated the importance of the scientific approach of the As- 
sociation to the problem at hand and connected therewith 
the special efforts of the speakers for this session. 

Professor Newbell N. Puckett, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, an investigator of folk ways, was first introduced 
to discuss ‘‘ Religious Folk Beliefs of Whites and Negroes.’’ 
While he made some effort to show both African and Euro- 
pean origins, he confined himself largely to the striking 
parallels between the religious theories and practices of 
whites and blacks in America. In most cases there seems to 
be little difference, and in cases of divergence of these ways 
further investigation is necessary to discover the origin. 
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Following the address came a general discussion in which 
participated Bishop R. A. Carter of Chicago, Miss Mildred 
Chadsey of the Adult Education Association, and Dr. 
Pezavia O’Connell of Morgan College. 

Professor T. Wingate Todd, of the Brush Foundation 
and of Western Reserve University, was then introduced 
to present the results of ‘‘An Anthropologist’s Study of 
Negro Life.’? Professor Todd briefly reviewed the early 
theories of anthropologists with respect to the differences 
in the structure and size of the brain of various races. He 
showed wherein these ideas were without scientific founda- 
tion and reiterated the theory that all so-called races are 
about alike in these respects. In his study of the life of 
the children of Negroes, however, he has often found them 
handicapped in later life by injuries to their brains during 
their first two years when this organ is undergoing its basic 
development. This, of course, is a matter which society 
should adjust by providing equal opportunity for all 
elements in the population and by a program of child wel- 
fare. At the conclusion of the address several persons asked 
questions for more detailed information on some points in 
the discourse, and there was requested an opinion with re- 
spect to the value of mental tests and measuremets of psy- 
chologists as compared with that of the anatomical approach 
to the problem. 

At the afternoon session came a round table discussion 
of local history. Mr. Russell W. Jelliffe presided. The 
discussion was opened by Professor Walter Dyson, of 
Howard University, with appropriate emphasis upon the 
importance of local effort to preserve and popularize the 
records of each community. His own experience in this 
work and the results thereby obtained were set forth to 
illustrate how the thing can be done. The discussion evoked 
numerous expressions of opinion and brought forth reports 
of others who have been working toward the same end in 
their respective parts of the country. The general discus- 
sion was opened by Professor George F. David of Wilber- 
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force University. He was followed by Mrs. Lucy Harth 
Smith of Lexington, Kentucky. Others participating were 
Mr. L. P. Jackson of Virginia State College, Mr. Howell of 
the Lincoln High School of Kansas City, Mr. Charles H. 
Haynes representing the University of Chicago, and Mr. 
Harry E. Davis of Cleveland. 

At 8:00 p.m. on Tuesday Attorney Alexander H. Martin 
presided. The general topic was the Negro in the present 
social order. Dr. Nathaniel Cantor of the University of 
Buffalo was the first to appear. He discussed ‘‘Crime and 
the Negro.’’ He endeavored to show first that idea of 
‘‘race’’ is a vague, meaningless term and that crime cannot 
be spoken of as being racial, since it is a legal term and 
race is scientific. He brought out the fact also that many 
Negroes in the backward districts of the country are arrested 
by officers merely to secure fees and that many of such 
‘‘criminals’’ are never actually committed. He contended, 
too, that even the number committed had little significance in 
determining criminal tendencies, for Negroes are not repre- 
sented on the jury or bench and have little influence at the 
bar. The whole affair, then, reduces itself to one haughty 
group lording it over the other by brute force. 

Professor W. O. Brown of the University of Cincinnati 
followed this speaker with an address entitled ‘‘ Racial In- 
equality: Fact or Myth?’’ He carefully examined the theo- 
ries of those who contend that the African is inherently in- 
ferior to the Caucasian and showed the unscientific basis on 
which these fallacies rest. He directed attention also to 
the harm done society by such propaganda. The remaining 
part of the discourse dealt with the latest opinions of schol- 
ars who have approached the study of races from the 
scientific point of view and have presented certain con- 
vineing results of experiments upon which these opinions 
are based. Professor Brown, like Dr. Cantor, was both 
entertaining and informing. 

The last speaker for the evening was Dr. W. E. DuBois, 
editor of The Crisis. His task was to deal with the Negro 
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as a citizen. He began with the Negro as a chattel slave 
and traced his development into the ‘‘freedman without civic 
or political rights’’ and finally into the ‘‘socalled citizen 
subjected to inconveniences and discriminations which make 
him a citizen only in name.’’ He then treated the develop- 
ment of the Negro in similar fashion in other countries. 
Finally he spoke of the Negro in the international situation 
not only as a political figure but as an economic factor by 
which his function in the modern world may be determined. 
He made no effort to forecast what the outcome would be, 
confining himself altogether to a careful analysis of the 
situation both national and international. 

On Wednesday morning the conflict of the races was the 
topic supplying the unifying thought of the session. The 
Director of the Association presided. In taking the chair 
he briefly referred to these evidences of antagonisms at 
home and abroad and especially in Africa and the West 
Indies, making extensive comment on the Haitian situation 
as shown by history and recent reports of investigators 
who have studied conditions there. Thereupon arose 
various questions concerning conditions in Haiti. Many of 
these questions were answered by Professor Rayford W. 
Logan’s recent article on education in Haiti which appeared 
in the October issue of the Journat or Necro History. Other 
points raised were matters which drifted into opinion which 
offer no particular solution. 

Professor Newell N. Sims of Oberlin College was then 
introduced to discuss ‘‘Techniques of Racial Adjustment.’’ 
He briefly reviewed the history of the uplift of Negro, show- 
ing the various agencies which have appeared in their be- 
half and their method of attacking the problem. He dwelt 
longer, however, on the forces recently at work in this field, 
mentioning in some detail the efforts of the Urban League, 
interracial cooperation, and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. He did not see any 
thing final or definite in the first two and not too much in the 
last mentioned, basing his views upon their actual achieve- 
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ment as shown by history. The particular technique which 
history has shown to be effective and which he suggested 
to the Negro is competition or force. The Negroes are an 
economic factor. They spend millions of dollars every year, 
and little of this goes to promote businesses in which the race 
is allowed to participate. The Negroes, then, should develop 
businesses of their own and restrict their patronage to those 
enterprises which give them employment. ‘‘Let him that is 
discriminated against learn to discriminate in turn.”’ 

The annual business session of the Association took place 
at 1:00 p.m. on the same day. The reports of committees 
were heard, but only one of importance received special 
attention. That was the committee appointed at the annual 
meeting in Washington in 1929 to report a national program 
for incorporating into courses in history a more extensive 
treatment of the Negro. Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. H. R. Evans of Atlanta, Georgia, members 
of this committee, made a preliminary report of an un- 
finished task, but the body was thereby sufficiently en- 
couraged to continue the committee. The reports of the 
Director and the Secretary-Treasurer were then read and 
approved. By a unanimous vote the officers were then 
elected: John R. Hawkins, President, S. W. Rutherford, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carter G. Woodson, Director and 
Editor; and for members of the Executive Council the three 
foregoing officers together with Julius Rosenwald, James 
H. Dillard, John Hope, E. A. Hooton, Franz Boas, W. E. 
Dodd, W. G. Pearson, A. L. Jackson, R. E. Jones, C. R. Fish, 
R. A. Carter, A. M. Schlesinger, Harry EK. Davis, and A. 
Clayton Powell. Mr. J. H. B. Evans then brought forward 
a suggestion for popularizing the deeds of certain outstand- 
ing Negroes by publishing simple stories for children. It 
was decided to endeavor to carry out the plan. 

At two o’clock at the Cleveland Museum of Art, where 
there was a special exhibit of African Art, Dr. Alain Locke 
delivered a lecture on this aspect of Negro culture. He was 
introduced by Mr. Paul B. Travis, who as a result of an 
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expedition to Africa succeeded in bringing to that institution 
in Cleveland some valuable works of African art. Dr. Locke 
as the speaker of the occasion was most informing and inter- 
esting. He showed a clear grasp of the subject and its 
international setting. He first contrasted the esthetic ap- 
proach of the African with that of the academic school. 
With this as a basis he tried to inculcate an appreciation 
of the African’s thoroughly original point of view and ex- 
plained how in the recent years it has furnished a new 
motif for modern art which without it would be in a state 
of stagnation. 

At 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday the industrialization of the 
Negro was the topic. Dr. Russell S. Brown of Cleveland, 
presided. The first speaker was Professor Francis D. Tyson 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Having recently visited 
Russia, he was in a position to compare the industrialization 
of the rustic Slavs with that of the Negro peasantry in 
America. The speaker did not find the present industrial 
status of the Negro very much different from other cases in 
the general social and economic evolution, and he discovered 
striking parallels between the Russian peasantry and the 
Negro wage earner in the United States. He drew upon his 
knowledge of the economic history of other parts and of 
other periods to explain the phenomena of this recent de- 
velopment of the Negro proletariat in America. What is 
considered unusual today has been of yore; and man must 
study history to learn by experience. 

The next speaker, Dr. Pezavia O’Connell, of Morgan 
College, undertook to present the racial clash which has re- 
sulted from this industrialization. Men engaged in a bitter 
conflict for bread too often think that one must destroy 
the other to have for himself, but history shows such strife 
as nonsense. The Great Teacher has pointed out a new 
way, for a man in depriving another ultimately deprives 
himself. The workers of one race cannot succeed in the end 
unless they take into account the needs and the aspirations 
of others. The members of the trades unions barring Ne- 
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groes force them to underbid them in the labor market and 
thus keep their own wages down. The lords of the peons 
in the South handicap the country with a perpetuation of a 
slave labor which makes impossible the free labor which 
it needs. The leaders of mobs and massacres destroy re- 
spect for the law, and it comes back to them again as a 
boomerang in anti-prohibition and ‘‘racketering’’ which 
have almost destroyed government in the United States. 

The last session of the annual meeting on Thursday at 
10:00 a.m., was devoted to the discussion of Negro literature 
and was held at the Cleveland Public Library, where was 
arranged a special exhibit of the kind for this occasion. 
Dr. Stanley E. Grannum, of Cleveland, presided; and both 
President R. P. Sims, of Bluefield Institute, and President 
Gilbert H. Jones, of Wilberforce University, spoke on this 
topic. The former gave an outline, tracing the development 
of literary tendencies in the Negro mind from the beginning 
of slavery in America to the present time and classifying 
the authors according to their productions. The latter dealt 
largely with the historical setting of this literature, giving 
the forces which made their production possible and deter- 
mined the trend that they should take. 

At the close of these addresses, Miss Bessie Sergeant- 
Smith, the director of the branch libraries, opened the dis- 
cussion as to how these institutions may be made more 
efficient in circularizing this sort of literature among people 
who should be especially interested in it. It was suggested 
that those in charge of the libraries serving special groups 
like foreigners and Negroes must take out their naturaliza- 
tion papers and become one among them in order to know 
their needs and be able to supply them. Other suggestions 
from the floor were such as the story-telling hour, the use of 
matter adapted to the capacity of adult Negro migrants, the 
approach to them through their religious societies, and the 
promotion of the study of this literature by a chain of well 
connected study groups at strategic points in the city. 











RELIGIOUS FOLK-BELIEFS OF WHITES AND 
NEGROES* 


Religious folk-beliefs differ from ordinary religious be- 
liefs in belonging solely to popular religion—to folk-religion. 
For the most part these beliefs are disorganized and scat- 
tered and not formally a part of the recognized cult. They 
are found mainly with the uncultured and backward classes 
of society, white or colored; and it is to such retarded classes 
rather than to either racial group as a whole that reference 
is made throughout this paper. When either racial group is 
mentioned as having such or such a belief it is not inferred 
that the whole group follows that belief nor that it is the 
monopoly of that particular folk and not to be found with 
other folk as well. 

In the ease of the Negro most of this backward element 
lives in rural districts... Such country dwellers have been 
slow to keep abreast of the times in things religious as in 
things secular. The term ‘‘heathen’’ originally meant 
‘‘heathman’’ or rural dweller, and the word ‘‘pagan’’ has 
much the same derivation.” In many respects the so-called 
Negro church problem is simply one aspect of the larger 
rural church problem. Various elements of the problem may 
be referred to environmental rather than to racial ante- 
cedents and are to be found with isolated rural white folk 
as well. | 

Over-churching frequently presents a serious situation 
in all rural communities. Different denominations pile up 
churches in a thinly populated locality until there are even- 
tually more churches than there are people to support them 
adequately. The result is small memberships, poor church 
equipment and programs, and untrained, non-resident, part- 
time ministers. Such pastors are usually much underpaid 


* Delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 28, 1930. 
1 Almost 75 per cent of all Southern Negroes according to the 1920 census. \, 
*Lundquist, G. A. and Carver, T. N., Principles of Rural Sociology (N.Y., 
1927), 405-406. 
9 
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and often have to carry on other occupations along with their 
preaching.* With the Negro‘ and the rural mountain whites*® 
of today as in pioneer times® the lack of opportunity for or- 
dinary social gatherings makes the church very much of a 
social center. Thus many characteristics of the Negro 
church are found also in the rural white churches, though the 
situation with the Negro is intensified by the greater num- 
bers of tenant farmers’ who move incessantly from farm 
tofarm. Such a class with all races makes notoriously poor 
church-building material.* However, not all of these back- 
ward Negro folk are in the country. The Negro store-front 
churches’ in the Northern cities are in some cases simply 
an extension of a rural type of religion to a city environ- 
ment.*° 

Such unlettered folk, and especially the Negroes, who 
have had fewer educational advantages on the whole than 
have the rural whites, are of a very conservative nature and 
often cling to outworn usages and customs many of which 
were formerly practised by the populace at large, but later 
discarded and forgotten by the more advanced elements. 
Where the Negro is found with such hang-overs from olden 
times there is a tendency on the part of some more educated 
white people of the South to dismiss such crudities as rem- 
nants of ‘‘African barbarism.’’ A study of Negro super- 


* For a general discussion of these problems see Taylor, C. C., Rural Soci- 
ology (N.Y., 1927), 221 and passim, and Galpin, C. J.. Empty Churches (N.Y., 
1928). 

*Puckett, N. N., Folk-Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1926), 529-530. 

* MacClintock, S. S., ‘‘ The Kentucky Mountains and Their Feuds.’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, VII (1901), 18-19, and Kephart, H., Our Southern 
Highlanders (N.Y., 1903), 269. 

* Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery (N.Y., 1918), 316. 

"Reuter, E. B., The American Race Problem (N.Y., 1927), 232ff. Near- 
ing, 8., Black America (N.Y., 1929), 29 and 31. Dowd, J., The Negro in 
American Life (N.Y., 1926), 86. 

* Hawthorn, H. B., The Sociology of Rural Life (N.Y., 1926), 240-241. 
Brunner, E., Church Life in the Rural South (N.Y., 1923), 48. 

* Reid, O. A., ‘‘ Let Us Prey.’’ Opportunity, IV (1926), 274-278. 

*” Douglass, H. P., The Saint Louis Church Survey (N.Y., 1924), 236. 
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stitions, however, shows that by far the greater part of these 
items are of European origin and that many of them are still 
to be found among white people in isolated sections.* Other 
collections’ indicate the influence of the early religious 
songs of the white man in the making of Negro spirituals. 
With this conservatism of ancient superstition and song one 
would indeed be surprised if the Negro did not retain along 
with them many fragments of earlier white religious cus- 
toms. Such religious folk-beliefs and customs arrange them- 
selves naturally into the creed, what the folk believe in a 
religious way, and the cult, or what the folk practise in a re- 
ligious way. 

The broad pattern of Protestant religious creed is the 
same for both races today. Lynd and Lynd, in their survey 
of a medium-sized Middle Western city,’* found the most 
characteristic belief of the city whites to be: ‘‘God made 
Heaven and earth and sent Jesus Christ, his Son, to save the 
world from sin. If you believe in Christ you will be saved.”’ 
To this is added a belief in a life after death in heaven or in 
hell, a belief in the sacredness of the Bible and in the all- 
sufficiency of Christianity for all mankind. This will serve 
equally well for a general statement of fundamental re- 
ligious belief for both races in the South today. In so far as 
specific denominations are concerned, the Baptists and 
Methodists predominate in the South. 

In spite of this basic similarity of creed there is a tend- 
ency on the part of backward folk, who have not reduced 
the creed to writing, to depart in sundry ways from the or- 
thodox patern. Negro folk, in common with folk of other 
races,'* have put Biblical teachings and narratives in song 
form and have relied upon this rhythm to aid the memory.” 
At times this partial substitution of song for actual Scrip- 


1 Puckett, op. cit. 

2 White, N. I., American Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 3-7. 

% Lynd, R. S. and Lynd, H. M., Middletown (N.Y., 1929), 315. 

“Sumner, W. G. and Keller, A. G., The Science of Society (New Haven, 
1927), III, 2101ff. 

* Puckett, op. ctt., 71-77. White, op. cit., 33-35 and passim. 
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ture leads to theological deductions made from the song 
instead of from the Bible. A Mississippi Negro minister 
considers it entirely proper to quote sacred song in his ser- 
mons: ‘‘Hit’s jes’ ez ’spired ez de Bible is.’"** Such a prac- 
tise leads invariably to theological innovations and complexi- 
ties, and to this is added with the Negro a veritable hodge- 
podge of personal revelations and visions, many of which 
depart from or add grotesquely to the established creed. 

The theme of many songs” and visions” is frequently 
centered about the crossing of the River Jordan, and quite 
a few rural Negroes throughout the South expect literally to 
cross a real River Jordan after death. It is the view of some 
that ‘‘you flies across’’;’® others maintain that ‘‘you wades 
across’’;*° while still others hold that ‘‘Jesus rows you 
’eross in de ole Ship uv Zion.’’* One informant from the 
Arkansas Delta has seen the river in her front yard too often 
during flood time to be inexact with reference to things flu- 
vial. ‘‘De ole Ship uv Zion, hit a flat ship wid no smoke- 
stack. I see’d hit chock full uv shiny anguls an’ de talles’ 
anguls wuz Eve an’ Adam. Hit floats on de Ribbuh uv Jur- 
den, an’ Christ is de ferryman w’ut carries you ’cross.’’” 
Another informant in the Tombigbee swamp section, where 
the footlog is often the customary bridge for the smaller 
creeks and branches, says that there are two footlogs across 
the River Jordan, one leading to the left and the other to the 
right. If the departed soul takes the one to the left he will 
go to hell, but the one to the right leads to heaven.** The Sea 
Island Negroes formerly connected the direction left with 


% Alonzo Evans, Columbus, Miss. 

7 As ‘‘I’m Boun’ Ter Cross Jord’n in Dat Mornin’’’. See Odum, H. W. 
and Johnson, G. B., The Negro and His Songs (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1925), 90. 

*Phoebe Williams and Sally Davenport, Eudora, Ark. 

* Henry Walker, Johns Island, 8.C. 

Mrs. B. Jones, Houston, Tex. 

*B. Smith, Jacksonville, Fla. For the ‘‘Old Ship of Zion’’ in song see 
White, op. cit., 93-96. 

* Sally Davenport, Eudora, Ark. 

™ Laura Witherspoon, Waverly, Miss. 
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disaster: ‘‘If you go on de leff, you go to ’struction, and if 
you go on de right, go to God, for sure.’’** With both whites 
and Negroes the left is frequently associated with ill omen” 
(the sheep are pictured as being on the right hand of Christ 
and the goats on the left in the Day of Judgment).* The 
belief in a river or bridge to be crossed after death is also 
common. The Choctaw Indians, for instance, held that after 
death one had to cross a deep ravine and river over a slip- 
pery foot log.” The Mohammedans, of which there were 
some among the Negro slaves,”* believe not only in an in- 
conceivably narrow bridge across the midst of hell, but also 
hold that the right hand way leads to paradise and the left 
to hell.” Not infrequently with other folk the otherworld is 
located across water, perhaps associated with the wide- 
spread belief that ghosts are not able to cross running 
water.” The river Styx of the Greeks is a typical example. 
Some Negroes have a vague idea of the dead sleeping on the 
banks of a river amid the tall pines* or dwelling in the 
‘‘oreen fields of Eden.’’* In England in 1659 at least one 
old man had the notion that after death ‘‘if he had done well 
he should be put into a pleasant green meadow.** 

There is an amazing wealth of imagery in Negro song, 
and some of it is always accepted literally. Train themes 
are common and the ‘‘Little Black Train’’* or ‘‘The Gospel 


™* Allen, W. F., Slave Songs of the U.S. (N.Y., 1871), 4 (note). 

* Puckett, op. cit., 447ff. 

* St. Matthew, 25: 33. 

™ Major W. A. Love, Columbus, Miss., and Cox, Marian R., An Introduction 
to Folklore (Lon., 1897), 190. 

*% Lyell, C., A Second Visit to the United States of North America (N.Y., 
1849), I, 266ff. Jones, C. C., The Religious Instruction of Negroes tn the U.S. 
(Savannah, 1842), 125. 

* Aubrey, J., Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme (Lon., 1881), 221. 

* Cox, op. cit., 184 ff. 

= KE. C. L. Adams, Columbia, 8.C. 

* B. Smith, Jacksonville, Fla. 

* Gomme, G. L., Folk-Lore, III (1892), 7 and 9. 

* Sarah, Cobb, Columbus, Miss. Scarborough, Dorothy, On The Trail of 
Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), Ch. IX. ‘Railroad Songs’’ (re- 
ligious and secular), 238-263. 
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Train’’* of song is taken by some to mean a real hell-bound 
or heaven-bound excursion after death. One ex-sinner from 
Georgia who was granted a pre-mortem vision of the hell- 
bound train describes it as ‘‘a big train wid no enjin’ nor 
brakes. Hit jes’ flies downhill to de gittin’-off place (hell) 
an’ dar stan’ de debbil wid a pitchfawk in his han’.’’**> An- 
other Arkansas informant, also speaking from personal reve- 
lation, says that there is a sort of railroad station on the 
other side of Jordan where two trains stand waiting. One, a 
dirty little train, with grimy red and black ears, ‘‘sump’n’ 
lak a freight train,’’ is scheduled for hell, while the other, 
spotless white in color, with good coaches and operating 
without smoke or steam, is the Gospel Train running on the 
main-line to heaven. ‘‘You sho’ see’s some sho’ ’nuff trains 
when you dies.’’*’ Even though there seems often a tendency 
with children and uneducated adults to accept figurative de- 
scription literally, and even though the whites of the South 
sing of the River Jordan, the Old Ship of Zion, and of trains 
of various kinds,* at the present time, in so far as could be 
discovered, they exhibit little of the intensely realistic in- 
terpretation found with the Negro. Perhaps in earlier days 
the white man’s literal belief in such imagery was greater. 
With Negro folk-religion, as was the case with medieval 
Europeans, the devil*® has a nimbus all his own. In the 
Black Belt he usually struts about as a dark man with horns 
and feet like a goat, and with a long pointed tail. Other ad- 
denda are claws on his fingers, wings like a bat, a pitchfork 


* Odum and Johnson, op. cit., 111-115. 

*G. E. Daub, Atlanta, Ga. 

** Sallie Davenport, Eudora, Ark. 

* White, op. cit., 45, 47, and 441. Fulks, C., ‘‘The Sacred Poesy of the 
South.’’ American Mercury, XII (1927), 75ff. 

* For a detailed discussion of the Negro devil see Puckett, op. cit., 548-556. 
For European and other comparisons see Grimm, J., Teutonic Mythology (Tr. by 
J. 8. Stallybrass, Lon., 1883), II, Ch. XX XIII; Ashton, J., The Devil in Britain 
and America (Lon., 1896); Carus, P., The History of the Devil and the Idea 
of Evil (Lon., 1900). For devil concepts in Negro song see Odum and Johnson, 
op. cit., 39-42. 
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in his hands,*° hair like lamb’s wool and feet like fine brass,“ 
ears like catalpa leaves and teeth like a gate post,* fire com- 
ing from his nostrils,** and big red eyes.“* The Old Nick 
may, in general, take any form,* though usually when he 
assumes an animal shape it is that of an owl, serpent, or a 
black cat. Some of the older Tennessee Negroes say he can- 
not change himself into a lamb or a dove** because these two 
are sacred. The dove and the eagle are supposed to go to 
heaven,*’ the mule also, because Christ rode one when He 
went into Jerusalem, and cows and sheep, because they kneel 
in prayer on Christmas Eve night.** Other Negroes think 
of each animal having his own special heaven (dog-heaven, 
cat-heaven, and so on), but deny the hog a place in the Ce- 
lestial City because ‘‘dere ain’ no mud-holes in hebb’n nuh 
nuttin’ fuh ’im tuh wallow in.’’** Animals may even have 
a cult of their own. The buzzard, for instance, may occa- 
sionally be seen praying and the mule sometimes standing 
still with his head dismally drooped ‘‘studyin’ over his 
sins.’’°° 

These general features of the devil which were men- 
tioned are, of course, those of the European devil, which may 
perhaps in turn hark back to more ancient pagan deities. 
With the rural Negro, as with Europeans of earlier times 
and American colonists of Cotton Mather’s day, a human 
being may enter into a bond or bargain with Satan, giving 
his soul to the arch fiend in exchange for skill in conjuration, 


“ Alonzo Evans, Columbus, Miss. 

“C. H. Johnson, Lawrenceville, Va. 

“Mrs. 8S. L. Black, Tibee, Miss. 

*R. Smith, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“ Annie L. Bailey, Columbus, Miss. 

“See Jones, C. C., Negro Myths From the Georgia Coast (N.Y., 1888), 82. 

“Mrs. V. F. Boyle, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Bergen, F. D., ‘‘ Animal and Plant Lore.’’ Memoirs of the Amer. Folk- 
Lore Society, III (1899), 84. 

“Luke Johnson, Demopolis, Ala. 

“” John B. Sale, Columbus, Miss. 

© Howard Snyder, Canton, Miss. 
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in playing the fiddle, or in general devilment. The whites of 
the South seem to have discarded this Faust notion, but in 
Scotland the fairies are supposed to teach men to play the 
pipes and the Ozark whites still say that the devil helps a 
person call dances.** Liar and conjurer, though he be, the 
Negro devil is often humanized, at least to the extent of 
being married. One Mississippi informant says old Satan 
married a woman by the name of Gog and that they have 
one child called May Gog.** In the south of Italy an old 
belief has it that the devil was formerly married, but that 
he was afterwards divorced, and that his grandmother now 
takes care of his cooking and general housekeeping. Con- 
nubial bliss seems not to have been a strong point with the 
devil of the American whites except for the common super- 
stition that when it rains when the sun is shining the devil 
is whipping his wife around a stump.” 

Thinking is largely conditioned and limited by one’s 
personal experiences and observations, which means that a 
folk interprets the unknown hereafter in terms of their 
knowledge of the here-and-now. Often with Negro folk the 
unfamiliar spiritual will be humanized and given a warm 
personal meaning by warping it into the familiar patterns 
of everyday life.°° Both God and Christ are sometimes re- 
vealed in visions as being married. Christ has three chil- 
dren. The ‘‘Holy Ghos’, ’E married too, an’ ’E hab’ ’bout 
six er fo’ chilluns. Gawd hab’ ’bout six chilluns.’”’ Christ 
is not above plowing in the field with a golden plow or eating 
turnip-greens for dinner, while ‘‘Mrs. Gawd’’ has been dis- 


* Campbell, J. F., Popular Tales of the West Highlands (Lon. 1890), II, 
331, 

@ Vance Randolph, Pineville, Mo. 

* Henry Thomas, Macon, Miss. 

“ Folk-Lore Journal, VII (1889), 317. 

= Puckett, op. cit., 518-519. 

% An extreme instance, bordering on the verge of caricature, is Mare Con- 
nelly’s play, The Green Pastures. See Bradstreet, H. A., ‘‘A Negro Miracle 
Play,’’ Opportunity, VIII (1930), 150-151. 

* Henry Walker, Johns Island, 8.C. 
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covered domestically patching-up ‘‘Mistah Gawd’s’’ pants.*® 
Harps of the stringed variety are seldom seen in the rural 
South, and as a result some Negroes®® and Ozark whites” 
think of the harps in heaven as being blown (in familiar 
French-harp or harmonica fashion) instead of being fin- 
gered. Other beliefs are more distinctly in the realm of what 
educated folk would call rank superstition. Some of these 
are found in Europe as well as in America. Thus the sun 
is supposed to shout™ or to dance® on Easter morning; 
animals kneel down and pray at midnight on Christmas 
Eve; and ghosts™* are driven off by the query: ‘‘What in 
the name of the Lord do you want?’’® Still other beliefs 
have been thus far tabulated only among the colored folk. 
Some Georgia Negroes say that a cat walking into a Baptist 
church is a sure sign of a baptizing.° Other coastal Negroes 
baptize when the tide is going out so that it may carry off 
the washed-away sins; and, in Tennessee, failure to con- 
tribute to the preacher is said to result in a long dry spell. 

The Negro church is often criticized for a creed which 
taboos acts of minor importance while sometimes overlook- 
ing more serious immoralities. In different sections of the 
South I have found Negro churches forbidding such things 
as dancing, ball-playing, checker-playing, rollerskating, jazz 
music, the singing of ‘‘reels’’ (secular songs), playing the 
fiddle, going to moving pictures, dressing for display, and 
so on.*® The Negroes seem to have had their first lessons 

*® Puckett, op. cit., 542-543. 

™ Roark Bradford, New Orleans, La. 

© Vance Randolph, Pinesville, Mo. 

*F. L. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. 

© Lang, A., ‘‘The Folk-Lore of France.’’ Folk-Lore Record, I (1878), 101. 

* Hattie Harris, Columbus, Miss. Hunt, R., Popular Romances of the West 
of England (Lon., 1871), 389. 

** Grace Holmes, Atlanta, Ga. 

* Leather, E. M., The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire (Lon., 1912), 33. 

°° Mrs. M. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*F,. S. Bauder, Savannah, Ga. 

* Students of Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“See also Morals and Manners Among Negro Americans. Atlanta Uni- 
versity Pub., No. 18 (1914), 90ff. 
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in this species of narrowness from the pioneer whites, and 
such restrictions are still to be found with certain white 
Fundamentalists not only in rural districts, but even in 
villages and cities. The white Methodist Episcopals about 
1800 dressed their children very plainly, and did not allow 
them to go to balls or plays.” Fredrika Bremer, a Swedish 
traveler in America in 1850, speaks of the Methodist mis- 
sionaries being angry with the Negroes for their love of 
dancing and music." Southern white Highlanders still de- 
nounce dances and play-parties as sinful diversions,” and 
the old time Pennsylvania preachers ‘‘ ’ud get after a fid- 
dler like he was poison.’”* The following song, used by the 
Ozark Pentacostals, shows clearly some present-day atti- 
tudes on such matters :“ 

‘‘Some folks jump up and down all night at the DANCE 
And then they go to Church to show their brand new HAT; 
They smear their faces with great big dobs of PAINT 
And then they have the brass to say they’re SAVED.’’ 

It is true that some Negroes, along with backward folk in 
general, make little connection between religion and mor- 
ality,” and that those closer to conditions of slavery some- 
times objected to a literal application of the Ten Command- 
ments,” or denied that the Bible opposed drinking (‘‘What 
enter into de mouth no defile de man’’)” or adultery (‘‘ Ain’ 
de Bible say, ‘Go out an’ plentify de eart’?’ ’’),”* but Cart- 
wright” and Trollope®’ mention adultery among early white 

Cartwright, P., Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (N.Y., 1857), 75. 

™ Bremer, F., America of the Fifties (N.Y., 1924), 105. 

™ Kephart, op. cit., 266. 

* Gordon, J. and Gordon, C., On Wandering Wheels (N.Y., 1928), 157. 

“Clay Fulks, McRae, Ark. 

* Puckett, op. cit., 524-527. Sumner and Keller, op. cit., II, 1463. Daven- 

port, F. M., Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (N.Y., 1905), 58. 
*® Tucker, J. L., The Relations of the Church to the Colored Race (Jackson, 
Miss., 1882), 17-18. 

™Ingrahane, J. H., The South-West (N.Y., 1835), II, 264-265. 

™ John B. Sale, Columbus, Miss. 

™® Cartwright, op. cit., 147. 

® Trollope, Mrs. F. M., Domestic Manners of the Americans (Lon., 1832), 

222. 
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ministers, and in general the religion of some of the present 
day mountain whites has little influence on everyday be- 
havior or moral law. ‘‘Salvation is by faith alone, and not 
by works..... Sins of the flesh are rarely punished, being 
regarded as amiable frailties of mankind.’’** 

In the matter of creed the Negro is notoriously inclined 
towards the Old Testament type of theology, and the same 
is true of the mountain whites.** Sectarianism seems hardly 
as intense with the Negroes as with rural whites, since the 
social element enters more strongly into Negro religious 
contacts, causing them at times to desert temporarily their 
own church to attend a ‘‘big meeting’’ at a rival denomina- 
tion.** Earlier whites, in contrast, were sectarian to the 
core. Cartwright speaks of the Baptist preachers in Ten- 
nessee about 1813, making ‘‘so much ado about baptism by 
immersion, that the uninformed would suppose that heaven 
was an island, and that there was no way to get there but 
by diving or swimming.’’® True enough the Negro may 
sing: 

‘‘Heaven’s so high, heaven’s so high, 
None can’t enter but the Sanctified,’’’® 
but the mountain whites about 1850 criticized the Hardshell 
Baptist doctrine of strict predestination with equally blunt 
certitude :* 


‘*But my friends all, on you I eall 
To mind this doctrine (predestination) well; 
It has its birth, not on this earth 
But in the pit of hell.’’ 
*! Kephart, op. cit, 272. 
* Snyder, H. A., ‘‘A Plantation Revival Service,’’ Yale Review, X (1920), 


®§ MacClintock, op. cit., 19. 

**Odum, H. W., Social and Mental Traits of the Negro (N.Y., 1910), 60 
(note). 

Cartwright, op. cit., 133-134. See also Milburn, W. H., The Pioneers, 
Preachers and People of the Miss. Valley (N.Y., 1860), 355. 

* Perkins, A. £., ‘‘ Negro Spirituals from the Far South,’’ Jnl. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, XX XV (1922), 227. For various sects see Reid, op. cit., 274-278. 

**Campbell, J. C., The Southern Highlander and His Homeland (N.Y., 
1921), 173. 
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Even recently in some mountainous sections it has been con- 
sidered more important to hate the other denomination than 
it is to hate sin.® 

Passing now from the creed to the Negro cult, or folk 
religious practises, perhaps the first trait to strike the at- 
tention is the ebullient emotionalism of the hop, skip, jump, 
and shout variety. Convulsions, trance, and similar hyp- 
notic phenomena are still rampant in many backward Negro 
churches and much more common during the revival season 
than at other periods.*® Such paroxysms on the part of the 
Negro are particularly likely to be ascribed by the more 
educated white folk to an African source. 

Although it is true enough that emotionalism is to be 
found in Africa” and in the religious life of other primitive 
folk,” it is worth observing that it was also one of the out- 
standing traits of the early white camp-meetings from about 
1800 on, and it seems highly probable that such demonstra- 
tions had considerable effect on later Negro religious life. 
The slaves attended these meetings in large numbers,” and 
terms still in common use with the Negro today, such as 
‘‘mourner’’, ‘‘seeker’’,®* ‘‘exhorter’’ and so on, were com- 
monly used by the whites of that period. The time of meet- 
ing was the interval in the late summer between the laying 
by and the gathering of the main crops™ (exactly the period 
most in use today for rural white and colored revival meet- 
ings), and the general pattern of service,* even to the 
mourner’s bench at the front of the auditorium, was re- 


8 MacClintock, op. cit., 19. 

* For a detailed description of this Negro emotionalism see Puckett, op. cit., 
530ff. 

 Ibid., 538-539. 

* The American Indian, for instance. See Davenport, op. cit., Ch. IV. 

= Reed, R. C., ‘‘A Sketch of the Religious History of the Negroes in the 
South,’’? Amer. Society of Church History, IV (1914), 185; Cartwright, op. cit., 
129; Jones, op. cit., 39; Trollope, op. cit., 140. 

* Cartwright, op. cit., 113. 

“Major W. A. Love, Columbus, Miss. 

* For an excellent condensed description see Phillips, op. cit., 316-317. 
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markably like that followed by modern rural Negroes and 
mountain whites. 

These early white camp-meetings or protracted-meetings 
were fast and furious affairs.*° Crawford estimates that 
about one in every six persons fell helpless to the earth 
during the Cane Ridge meeting of 1801.°" Lambert, writing 
in 1806, says, ‘‘the Methodists have reduced jumping, 
clapping, and shouting, to a system,’’ and, again, at one 
meeting, ‘‘they cried, bellowed and roared, like persons in 
the utmost agony, begging for their lives, exclaiming a lake 
of fire and brimstone was flaming before them; that a great 
devil was thrusting them in; and that God must come 
down.’’** Cartwright declares, ‘‘I have seen more than five 
hundred persons (whites) jerking at one time in my large 
congregations.’’ Even fashionable ladies were so affected. 
‘‘The first jerk or so, you would see their fine bonnets, caps, 
and combs fly; and so sudden would be the jerking of the 
head that their long loose hair would crack almost as loud as 
a wagoner’s whip.’’”® Much the same type of emotionalism 
was found with the early churches of the West, among 
the Latter Day Saints under the preaching of Sidney Rig- 
don at Kirkland, Ohio, in 1831;** and among the folk of 
northern New York under Charles G. Finney at about the 
same date.’” 

Since religious emotionalism is found in Africa as well 
as among the pioneer whites, it is perhaps difficult to decide 
precisely whether the whites copied the essential elements 
from the Negroes or whether the Negroes followed the 
whites. Perhaps each made certain contributions of their 


* Puckett, op. cit., 539. 

* Davenport, op. cit., 77. 

* Lambert, J., Travels Through Lower Canada end the United States of 
North America in the years 1806, 1807, and 1808. (Lon., 1810), II, 46-47. 

* Cartwright, op. cit., 48-49. 

10 Milburn, op. cit., 360. 

11 Davenport, op. cit., 188-189. 

1 Tbid., 194. For other cases of emotionalism among American whites see 
Seldes, G., The Stammering Century (N.Y., 1927). 
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own, but, in general, it is the backward folk who tend most 
strongly to imitate the more advanced, and not the contrary. 
Furthermore, emotionalism has frequently been present 
among whites who have had relatively little contact with the 
Negro. Thus under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards in 
New England around 1740 there was the usual routine of 
shouting, fainting, convulsions and similar phenomena.*®* 
Exactly the same situation was found in England under 
John Wesley at about the same date’ and in the Ulster Re- 
vival of 1859.*° Again, religious emotionalism among the 
Negroes seems not to reach such a high pitch of excitement 
in those cases where they have had contacts with whites 
having a more sedate type of service. The West Indian 
Negroes, for instance, who have been exposed to the orderly 
ritual of the established church, show on the whole the 
punctilious emotional restraint characteristic of their Eng- 
lish background.’ In view of these facts it seems more 
likely that the main pattern for the expression of religious 
emotionality in America was taken over by the Negroes from 
the whites. In fact, Lambert, writing of a Methodist service 
in Charleston in 1806, says of the Negroes in the congrega- 
tion, ‘‘In imitation of their more enlightened white brethren, 
they often fall down in divine eestacies, crying, shouting, 
bawling, and beating their breasts, until they are ready to 
faint.’’*°’ Such ‘‘ungovernable shouting, ecstasy, bodily 
contortions, trance, catalepsy, and other results of hypnotic 
suggestion’’ are still to be found among the mountain 
whites,*°* and at one of the recent Holy Roller meetings 
among the Alabama whites the aisles were ‘‘filled with 
groaning, rolling sinners, all in an agonized effort to come 
through to salvation. So great were their exertions that 


% Davenport, op. cit., 108-109. 

4 Tbhid., 150 and 154. 

** Tbid., Ch. VII, 87-93 . 

Rev. D. O. Walker, Cleveland, Ohio. Dowd, op. cit., 28. Beckwith, 
Martha W., Black Roadways (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1929), 162-163. 

™ Lambert, op. cit., II, 415. (Italics my own). 

** Kephart, op. cit., 270. 
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they had to be prevented from injuring each other by their 
unconscious and despairing kicks.’”” 

The seeing of visions has played an important réle in 
the religious behavior of the Negro from slavery times*” 
to the present."* Such ‘‘assurances of salvation’’ observed 
while ‘‘coming through’’ vary greatly in content. Some 
*‘seekers’’ are hung over hell by their hair’” or by a spider 
web;** others are chased by the devil’* or by hell- 
hounds ;** while still others see dead people,’*® doves, 
haloes,” or stars walking about on legs in the daytime.’ 
Some of these visions seem year after year to follow more 
or less regular patterns. On the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina the neophyte most commonly goes to hell, is given a 
bundle representing his soul, and goes on up (via wings 
or ladder) to heaven.*® In Gretna, Louisiana many a 
‘‘seeker’’ will testify to being called by a strange voice to 
go on a long journey. On this journey he meets many ob- 
stacles, but more usually a wilderness of weeds and a run- 
ning stream. The weeds disappear and he crosses the 
stream dry-shod. On the other side a stranger (usually 
an old man) gives him a bundle of dirty, bloody clothes to 
wash. The whole stream turns red with the washing but 
the clothes are finally clean and the stranger reveals himself 
as the Christ.” In many Negro churches such visions are 
made more or less of a prerequisite to entering the fold. 


7 Mrs. Eleanor Risley, Ink, Ark. For other cases of emotionlism with 
modern whites consult Ferguson, C. W., The Confusion of Tongues (N.Y., 1928). 

n° Jones, op. cit., 125-126. 

™ Parsons, Elsie C., ‘‘Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina.’’ 
Memoirs Amer. Folk-Lore Soc., XVI (1923), 204ff. 

42 Preston King, Bunkie, La. 

"8 Fannie M. Miller, Fort Valley, Ga. 

™ Hattie Harris, Columbus, Miss. 

"6 Charity Sherrod, Columbus, Miss. 

"° Madge Johnson, Piney Woods, Miss. 

"7 Grace Holmes, Atlanta, Ga. 

™8 Ben Rice, Columbus, Miss. 

™® Informants on St. Helena Island, S.C. 

“°R. Emmet Kennedy, Gretna, La. For other Negro visions see Puckett, 
op. cit., 540-543. 
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Visions seem not to have blossomed forth quite so lux- 
uriantly with the earlier whites but some cases are to be 
observed. James Davenport, preaching in New London, 
Connecticut in 1743, ‘‘professed to have received it from 
the Lord in a dream that his adherents should put away from 
themselves everything in which they delighted—wigs, 
cloaks and breeches, hoods, gowns, rings, jewels, and neck- 
laces.’’? In England about 1740 John Wesley mentions vis- 
ions among his converts, and, under the preaching of Ber- 
ridge and Hicks, ‘‘one girl who had ‘come through’ after 
shrieking and insensibility and violent distortion of face, 
related that in the swoon she thought herself on an island 
and saw Satan in a hideous form just ready to devour her, 
hell all around her open to receive her and herself just about 
to drop in. But just as she was dropping, the Lord ap- 
peared between her and the gulf and would not let her 
fall.’"** Cartwright says that some of the early American 
Methodist Episcopals ‘‘ professed to fall into trances and see 
visions; they would fall at meetings and sometimes at home, 
and lay apparently powerless and motionless for days, some- 
times for a week at a time, without food or drink; and when 
they came to they professed to have seen heaven and hell, 
to have seen God, angels, the devil and the damned... . . 
They professed to have had converse with the spirits of 
the dead in heaven and hell.’”*? Such dreams or visions 
are still to be found with older whites in the mountain re- 
gions of the South. ‘‘One preacher who opposed the Sab- 
bath school as an innovation subversive of sound doctrine, 
told in a dramatic way of his vision of a roaring lion seeking 
to enter the ‘church-house’ door, but put to flight by a beau- 
tiful spirit robed in white.’’ The roaring lion symbolized 
the Sunday School; the beautiful figure, the spirit of the 
old-time religion.*** Visions were of course common enough 
with earlier European Saints and modern Holy Rollers find 

*1 Davenport, op. cit., 121, 152, and 172. 


™ Cartwright, op. cit., 51-52. 
3 Campbell, op. cit., 180-181. 
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visits to heaven or to hell not at all unusual occurrences.’** 


An earlier study of Negro superstitions’* seems to in- 
dicate that those folk-beliefs which had many followers and 
which were fairly uniform over large sections of the country 
were usually of European origin. An example is the com- 
mon belief that it is unlucky to allow a young child to look 
into amirror. On the other hand, those beliefs restricted to 
a relatively small element of the population and varying 
a good deal in actual content from one locality to another 
seem to have more of an African affinity. Voodooism or con- 
juration is an example of this second class. In the realm 
of religious folk-beliefs the phenomena of emotionalism 
seems to fall into the first class, but the case is different 
with religious dancing. 

Although such dances as the Rocking Daniel, the Roper 
Dance, the Flower Dance and others are occasionally re- 
ported in Southern Negro churches,’ the practise is not ex- 
ceedingly common and it seems to vary considerably in de- 
tail from one place to another. The Sea Island ‘‘shout,’’ 
restricted mainly to the coastal regions of South Carolina 
and Georgia, appears to be rather formally organized. 
Sometimes the dancers, men and women, shuffle jerkily about 
in single file, or with elbows linked, in ring formation; again, 
still maintaining the ring formation, each dancer executes 
individual steps of his own; or again there will be simply 
a couple dancing violently in something of a Charleston step 
in competition, each trying to ‘‘out-dance’’ the other. Spirit- 
uals such as, ‘‘I’m a-gonnuh walk an’ tawk wid Jedus,’’ are 
mixed in promiscuously with such secular phrases as, ‘‘Toe- 
bone, Mama, toe-bone, gal,’’ repeated endlessly over and 
over. Though the ‘‘shout’’ is held in the church or praise- 
house, and is considered a part of religious worship, there 
is a Strong secular turn throughout.’” 


™ Aikman, D., ‘‘The Holy Rollers.’’ Amer. Mercury, XV (1928), 186ff. 

%* Puckett, op. cit. 

8 Ibid., 543-545. Davenport, op. cit., 54-55. 

Personal observations at St. Helena Island, 8.C. See also Tucker, op. cit., 
70-71. 
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Descriptions of African religious dances are seldom de- 
tailed enough to permit hard and fast conclusions about 
African origins for the ‘‘shout,’’ but it seems quite likely 
that a careful first-hand study of native African sources 
would reveal at least some parallels..** There was a sect 
of religious ‘‘Jumpers’’ in Wales about 1740’ and some 
miscellaneous jumping or dancing in the early camp-meet- 
ings with the whites,’ but apparently all of a random, 
disorganized, individual type. The Shakers had more of a 
formal pattern for their dancing, but not one resembling to 
any extent the Sea Island variety.** Bremer, writing of a 
camp-meeting at Macon, Georgia, in 1850 attended by whites 
and Negroes, mentions some of the Negro women ‘‘doing a 
‘holy dance’ for one of the newly converted,’’ in spite of the 
fact that it had been forbidden by the white preachers,'” 
seeming to imply that even at that time it was found with 
one race and not with the other. Some of the modern white 
Holy Rollers still have dancing in the church,’* but, again, 
it is more a matter of individuals jumping about under emo- 
tional excitement than of organized dancing. 

The case of clapping the hands and patting the feet in 
time to the music is also something of a puzzle. Here is a 
trait very wide-spread and uniform among the Negroes. 
Some Mississippi Negroes say, ‘‘Ef you doan’ stamp in de 
’ligion hit woan’ git no further dan de ceilin’.’’** It has 
been suggested that this patting of hands and feet may be 
a substitute for the rattling, distinct notes of the drum, the 
most common African musical instrument.’® At any rate 
this auditory rhythm of hands and feet seems not to have 
been stressed in accounts dealing with the early whites. In- 


%%8 Allen, op. cit., xii-vx. 
#” Davenport, op. cit., 142. 


* Cartwright, op. cit., 48; Lambert, op. cit., II, 46-47; Seldes, op. cit., 61. 


1 See Vigne, G. T., Siz Months in America (Lon., 1832), II, 259ff. 
2 Bremer, op. cit., 119. 

#3 Aikman, op. cit., 180 and 184. 

4 Anna C. Wilson, Rosedale, Miss. 

* Talley, T. W., Negro Folk Rhymes (N.Y. 1922), 234-239. 
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formants from the Ozarks**® and from the mountains of 
Tennessee and Alabama‘ mention it as being absent from 
the Pentacostal services among the whites in those localities, 
though these services are birds of a feather with Negro 
folk religious services in many other respects. Another in- 
formant’** has noticed some whites belonging to the Holiness 
sect in the South slapping on their knees in time to the 
hymns being sung, but reports that these whites frequently 
attended Negro meetings. Such a seeming scarcity of cases 
among white folk may argue an African origin for foot- 
patting as well as for dancing, although the case with the 
former is not quite so clear. Perhaps another rara avis in 
the brood of Negro folk religious customs should be men- 
tioned here—the practice of each church member taking his 
offering individually to the front, rather than putting it into 
a general collection-plate passed through the audience. The 
custom is widespread and uniform with the Negroes, but 
thus far I have run across no record of it among the whites. 
Unless it be a remnant of individual sacrifice, it may be 
perhaps an independent Negro development in America. 

In other fields the religious folk customs of the two races 
run more nearly cheek by jowl. Most primitive religions 
are essentially practical in character and something of this 
work-a-day efficiency lingers on in folk-religion. In Africa, 
religion is utilized for such human ends as curing disease, 
making rain, protecting property, causing insanity or blind- 
ness to some enemy, collecting debts, and so on.**® The folk- 
religion of the American Negro also wears overalls. The 
devil is sometimes supposed to cause disease and God to 
offer the best cure.** Divine supervision is sought in human 
gatherings from barbecues to weddings and even dances or 
ecard games will occasionally be opened by a_ prayer.’ 


#% Vance Randolph, Pineville, Mo. 

#7 Mrs. Eleanor Risley, Ink, Ark. 

#8 Ben L. Burman, New York, N.Y. 

1 For these and other cases see Puckett, op. cit., 259-261. 
1 Ross Bryan, Whitakers, N.C. 

4 Roark Bradford, New Orleans, La. 
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Suitors pray for success in courtship; prostitutes for a 
multitude of patrons;* and various classes foretell the 
future through the random opening of the Bible.** Even 
conjure doctors find use for the sacred. One in Cleveland, 
Ohio, prescribed the following for an ill patient: ‘‘Get three 
candles and put each one in a separate saucer. Burn them 
twice daily for nine days and while they are burning utter 
the following charm: 


‘*Go, you devil. 
In God we trust. 
Whatsoever the misery is is blest.’’** 


Some pray earnestly for success in stealing, and with double 
earnestness for protection against getting caught. 
There are, of course, innumerable parallels among the 
whites of Europe and America. In England, for instance, 
prayers or semi-prayers, have been used to cure such dis- 
orders as toothache,**’ nose-bleed, sprains or bruises, burns, 
or hiccough.*** Prayers were also made for assistance in 
such minor affairs as finding lost cattle, or in the baking of 
bread; and the Gospel was read in the cornfields to help the 
crops.**® In other parts of Europe the Paternostre Blanche, 
which ‘‘is apparently a sort of magic-working parody of an 
older Latin prayer,’’ has been used to avoid fear of dogs, 
wolves, storm, running water and fire and to frighten off evil 
spirits.%° Certain white Holy Rollers today profess to have 
healed disorders ranging from dyspepsia to hydrophobia 


12 Robert Bryant, New Orleans, La. 

43 R. Emmet Kennedy, Gretna, La. 

Dr. H. Rodger Williams, Mobile, Ala. 

48 Mrs. M. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. For other cases see Puckett, op. cit., 
557-571. 

“6 Mrs. B. Jones, Houston, Texas. 

7 Gomme, G. L., The Handbook of Folklore (Lon., 1890), 51-52. 

148 Black, W. G., Folk-Medicine (Lon., 1883), 76-90. See also Aubrey, op. 
cit., passim. 

«9 Thid., 29 and 58-59. 

* Carrington, E., A Note on the ‘‘ White Paternoster,’’ Folk-Lore Record, 
II (1879), 127ff. : 
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by religious means.*** A white woman in the Alabama moun- 
tains, an Apostolic, claims to have been instantaneously 
healed of pellagra by prayer.”? In Maryland a certain verse 
of Scripture (Ezekiel 16:6) is read with proper additions 
to cure pain.’** In the Northern cities high school basket-ball 
teams sometimes pray for success in important games,** 
while one old Southern mountaineer felt sure the Lord was 
with him in his feud helping him to exterminate his 
enemies**® TF aith-healing is still common enough,’ all of 
which demonstrates that the Negro is by no means alone 
in giving perhaps an ultra-practical turn to his religious 
faith. 

Likewise the character and the technique of the ministry 
is somewhat the same with folk of both races. Many rural 
pastors, white or colored, are sadly in lack of education.’” 
Frequently with the Negro a divine eall*** or vision is re- 
garded as a more important qualification for preaching than 
is adequate theological training.’*’® An ignorant minister 
will sometimes openly boast of ‘‘not having rubbed his head 
against the college walls,’’ whereupon the congregation will 
respond, ‘‘Amen.’”® Lack of education is here regarded 
as an advantage, being genuine proof that the message 
comes directly from the Lord Himself. One old Mississippi 
Negro declared that the first requisite for a minister was 
a good mule, going on to explain that almost anyone could 
get a call to preach, but not everyone possessed a mule 
with which to ride his circuit." Some of the white clergy in 

1 Aikman, op. cit., 189-190. 

2 Mrs. Eleanor Risley, Ink, Ark. 

8 Whitney, A. W. and Bullock, C. C. ‘‘Folk-Lore from Maryland,’’ 
Memoirs Amer. Folk-Lore Society, XVIII (1925), 91. 

4 Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., 248, 377 and 402. 

% Kephart, op. cit., 273. See also Campbell, op. cit., 179-180. 

#6 See Ferguson, op. cit., Ch. IX-X and passim. 

*7 Brunner, op. cit., 63. Cartwright, op. cit., 79. 

*8 For examples of these ‘‘calls’’ see Puckett, op. cit., 532. 

*” Daniel, W. A., Education of Negro Ministers (N.Y., 1925), 77. 


*° Woodson, C. G., History of the Negro Church (Washington, 1921), 143. 
1 Howard Snyder, Canton, Miss. 
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the Southern Highlands are hostile to ‘‘book larnin’’’ on 
the grounds that ‘‘there ain’t no Holy Ghost in it,’’**? while 
one such minister held the opinion after three months at a 
theological school, ‘‘The seminary is a good place ter go and 
git rested up, but ’tain’t while fer me ter go thar no more’s 
long as I’ve got good wind.’”® 

In regard to the matter of sermon presentation, the rural 
Negro minister today really more or less sings or chants 
his sermon, especially the more intense sections, throwing in 
a liberal sprinkling of ‘‘ahs’’, ‘‘ers’’, thank Gods’’, ‘‘oh my 
Lawds’’, and so on, all designed to increase the emotional 
effect..°* This style of religious loquacity appears to have 
been taken directly from the early white evangelists. Cart- 
wright says the Baptist preachers in Tennessee in 1813 
‘‘venerally sung their sermons’’ and speaks of their ‘‘long 
roll’’ or sing-song mode of preaching.*® The same was true 
of early whites in Georgia,’® in Virginia, ** and with the 
Hard Shell Baptists, the Friends, and the early Metho- 
dists.*% It is still common enough with the white Southern 
mountaineers,® where ‘‘at times the sermon is largely a 
disconnected succession of unrelated texts delivered in an 
almost unintelligible sing-song which rises at intervals to a 
shout, and is interspersed with occasional direct remarks 
uttered in a natural tone... . This type of preaching. . 
is in point of fact purely conventional, and probably almost 
as much a matter of tradition as the old songs and ballads. 

 Kephart, op. cit., 271. 

#63 MacClintock, op. cit., 21. 

1% For examples of Negro sermons see Puckett, op. cit., 533-536; Macrae, D., 
The Americans at Home (Edinburg, 1870), II, 109-110; Odum, op. cit., 76-77; 
and White, op. cit., 126-128. Although not exact in reproduction, Johnson’s, 
J. W., God’s Trombones (N.Y., 1927) is of interest in showing the general type 
and tone. 

%® Cartwright, op. cit., 133-134. 

#6 Olmsted, F. L., A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (N.Y., 1856), 
456. 

17 McDonald, J. J., Life in Old Virginia (Norfolk, 1907), 217. 

78 Davenport, op. cit., 55. 

7° Kephart, op. cit., 267. MacClintock, op. cit., 21. 
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Its inherent power to stir the emotions is seen in its effects 
upon the audience, some of whom are usually thrown into a 
state of great religious excitement.’ 

To win the attention of folk unskilled in literary pursuits 
the ear must be appealed to not only by tonal devices of 
rhythm, clamor, and sudden shifts in sound intensity, and 
with ‘‘ahs’’ to break off and vocally italicize specific phrases, 
but the sermon itself must be well spiced with vivid imagery 
and illustrations from the familiar. With both races the 
more abstract, less convincing, general appeal is frequently 
forsaken for a concrete personal appeal by name to particu- 
lar sinners in the congregation. The Negro minister is 
well known for his brilliant imagery and his apt illustra- 
tions. One Texas minister said of Job’s comforters that 
they ‘‘jes’ sot dar an’ bat der eyes lak a ’possum in a 
hail sto’m’’, while the famous ‘‘Sinkiller Griffin’? from the 
same state referred to owls as ‘‘de stepchilluns ob ol’ Bellzy- 
bug.’”* Christ is described riding a donkey with Nicodemus 
‘followin’ behind on his foots tame as a dog.’’** When 
Christ rose from the dead, ‘‘ ’E rose like a gent’man an’ 
systematick!’’"* The soul, ‘‘hit is w’ut makes us go. W7’ut 
steam is to de engine, w’ut fiah is to de stove, dat de soul 
is tuh man’’, and the complexities of ‘‘sanctification’’ iron 
themselves out into the simple statement, ‘‘sanctification 
jes’ means sot aside fuh de Lawd.’”” Cases of the same 
sort could be cited by the hundreds.*”® 

The early white ministers also had a ready knack of 
homely illustration,’*” and in preaching to the slaves they 
were especially enjoined to deal much in parables; historical 


™ Campbell, op. cit., 182-183. 

™ Ibid. and Puckett, op. ctt., 536. 

12 Dr, French E. Oliver, Los Angeles, Cal. 

73), C. L. Adams, Columbia, S.C. 

™R, Emmet Kennedy, Gretna, La. 

™ Howard Snyder, Canton, Miss. 

©The cases in Johnson’s, God’s Trombones (op. cit.) are typical, as is 
also the song imagery in Odum and Johnson, op. cit., 38-58. 

7 Cartwright, op. cit., passim. 
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events; biographies; and in expository preaching.’””* 
Parables have, for that matter, always been a favorite meth- 
od of religious or moral instruction, particularly in the East, 
and towards the end of the twelfth century the exampla or 
apologues began to be used widely in Europe, embracing 
not only the legends of the saints’’® but also popular beast- 
tales or fables which were given a moral interpretation and 
used for clearing theological mists.**° One old mountaineer 
minister in America was exhorting his brethren to repent- 
ance in a way which well illustrates both the use of homespun 
illustration and the interjectional style of preaching. ‘‘Oh, 
brethren,’’ said he, ‘‘repent ye, and repent ye of your sins, 
er; fur if ye don’t, er, the Lord, er, he will grab yer by the 
seat of yer pants, er, and hold yer over hell fire till ye holler 
like a coon.’”**? Modern evengelists white and colored, still 
use anecdotes to a large extent, published collections of 
which are available for ministerial use. 

The folk must be appealed to through the eye as well as 
through the ear, and drama has been largely used for this 
purpose from the pageantry of primitive folk’** to the pan- 
tomime of more modern ministers. In the old fashioned 
‘“‘Train Sermon’”’ of the Negroes the journey was literally 
acted out in the preaching,*** and in the ‘‘ Heavenly March’’ 
the audience was taken to Zion, stopping on the way to ad- 
mire the morning star, the evening star, the sun, moon, and 
milky way. Finally the pearly gates were reached; the au- 
dience was taken sight-seeing through the realms of heaven, 
meeting and extending personal greetings to departed mem- 
bers of their own church, until finally the march was ended 


178 Jones, op. cit., 259. 

™WVitry, J., ‘‘The Exempla.’’ Pub. Folk-Lore Society, XXVI (Lon., 
1890), Introduction, xvii and passim. 

#0 Jacobs, J., Folk-Lore, I (1890), 270-271. 
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before the great white throne.*** In the same histrionic 
fashion the three Hebrew children’*® are marched out of 
the fiery furnace.*** Rural Negroes still enjoy their excur- 
sions and the ‘‘ Black Diamond Express Train to Hell,’’ with 
Sin as the conductor and the devil as the engineer, stopping 
at various stations to take on liars, gamblers, hypocrites, 
and other sinners,’ makes an intensely dramatic appeal to 
these travel-loving folk. The ‘‘Swamp Angel from Vir- 
ginia,’’ on the other hand, addressing Negro miners in the 
region about Pittsburgh, was equally dramatic with his 
‘‘Diamond Drill’’ sermon, the drill being used figuratively 
to test the soundness of the rock of Christian faith, with 
language familiar to a mining folk being used throughout.** 
I have seen a Primitive Baptist minister in Columbus, 
Georgia, act out the episode of David and Goliath even to 
the extent of plunging himself full-length upon the platform 
floor in imitation of the smitten Goliath. 

White ministers, here and abroad, have a certain degree 
of acting in connection with their religious appeals. ‘‘One 
of the chief points which distinguished medieval religion 
from modern was its intensely dramatic character. In an 
age when there were few books, teaching was largely con- 
veyed through the eye.’’ The ‘‘Miracle-Plays,’’ which pre- 
sented to the people various episodes of the Bible in pageant 
form, illustrate well this type of instruction. Something of 
the nature of the festivities may be inferred from a curious 
list of properties, apparently belonging to the Easter cele- 
brations in one of the English churches in 1470, which in- 
cluded among other things: 

‘‘Item, Thereto longeth Heaven, made of timber and 
stained clothes. 


™ Johnson, J. W., The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man (Boston, 
1912), 173. 

™ Daniel: 3. 

* McKinney, Louise R., The Religious Education of the Negro. Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis (Oberlin College, 1926), 18. 

*™ Roark Bradford, New Orleans, La. 
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‘‘Ttem, Hell, made of timber and ironwork thereto, with 
Divels to the number of 13. 

‘‘Ttem, 4 payr of Angels wings for 4 Angels, made of 
timber and well painted. 

‘‘Item, the Holy Ghosht coming out of Heaven into the 
sepulchre.’”*® Finney, preaching in New York about 1830, 
‘¢nictured the devil as a huntsman with a long bow, treading 
the forest paths of the nether world,’’ and acted out certain 
details of this stygian chase.**” Holy Rollers in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee demonstrate the power of faith, not by 
empty words, but by taking up and stroking a live rattle- 
snake in full view of the audience. During such a_ per- 
formance one minister was bitten by a copperhead and died. 
The congregation did not lose faith, but said simply, ‘‘He 
war too brash, an’ tried to handle ther snake whin he wuz 
not under ther Power.’”* Exaggerated acrobatics of the 
Billy Sunday type and Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
really theatrical stage settings’”’ testify that the religious 
appeal of dramatic action is by no means extinct among 
modern whites. 

It seems, then, that the rural Negro is a very conservative 
factor in American folk life today, reproducing in his re- 
ligious affairs many traits common to European and Ameri- 
can whites of generations ago, some of which traits are still 
retained by white folk, more commonly in extremely isolated 
mountain sections. The broad creed, or religious belief, of 
the Negroes follows after that of the whites, with indications 
of a greater tendency towards the literal acceptance of such 
items as a real River Jordan to be crossed after death or 
an actual Old Ship of Zion or Gospel Train. The devil is 
more real to Negro folk today than to the average rural 
white man, but he follows closely the old European pattern. 


* Rouse, W. H. D., ‘‘ Religious Tableaux in Italian Churches,’’ Folk-Lore, 
V (1894), 4ff. 

7 Davenport, op. cit., 200. 

#1 Mrs. Eleanor Risley, Ink, Ark. 

* Comstock, S., ‘‘ Aimee Semple McPherson.’’ Reader’s Digest, VI (1928), 
531ff. 
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With both races the hereafter is often interpreted in terms 
of the here-and-now, and, with both, petty tabooes, gross im- 
morality, and sectarianism is to some extent to be found. 
In matters of the Negro cult, or religious practise, such 
items as emotionalism, religious visions, practical applica- 
tions of Christianity, and the general type of ministry and 
style and technique of preaching, were commonplaces with 
the earlier whites and persist with some of the modern 
whites. Other details, including religious dancing, foot- 
patting, and the taking of contributions to the front, offer 
greater possibilities of African origins or of independent 
Negro developments in America. Final conclusions are dif- 
ficult to establish until exhaustive first-hand surveys have 
been made of Negro folk life and custom, not only in the 
United States, but also in West Africa, in the West Indies, 
and in South America. 

In the United States these ancient beliefs of the Negro 
are rapidly disappearing under the influence of education 
and general racial advancement. Almost daily many valua- 
ble items of folklore are lost forever for want of a recorder. 
Some are prone to feel that such ‘‘old fogism’’ had best be 
forgotten in the interest of race pride,’® but such individuals 
should recall that true pride in race is not demonstrated by 
the ignoring of the products of the peasant mind, but by 
the careful preservation of these mental cornerstones upon 
which group progress has been built. Once the value of such 
collections is realized the social scientist in backward, iso- 
lated communities will no longer deplore the absence of 
library facilities or the triviality of local history, for almost 
invariably that group which is the least articulate as regards 
the written word is the most articulate as regards oral tra- 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 


I. THE FOLLY OF COMPLACENCY 


In the Isle of Man there is a quaint old custom whereby 
all children born out of wedlock are legitimatized provided 
that when at last the father and mother are met for the 
legal marriage ceremony the children are gathered beneath 
the mother’s skirts. Anthropology is a study most signifi- 
cant in modern life and culture, but as a mother she has 
been more affectionate than discriminating. And I wish 
her skirts were clear of some of the brood which cling to her 
for aid. The worst of these are the political and legislative 
impulses. Too often an imperfectly developed anthropolog- 
ical science is invoked by those who have a pet theory or 
a particular aim in one or other of these fields. Anthropol- 
ogy can be hammered into an instrument for solving our 
most pressing problems of population, race or social sta- 
tus. But if it is not hammered with the greatest care and 
skill it may turn out to be a dangerous weapon wounding 
alike him who wields it and the victims on whom it is ap- 
plied. 

Nor does a pseudo-anthropological assessment always 
have so ludicrous a termination as the famous dispute in 
the Anthropological Society of Paris regarding the relative 
perfectibility of white and colored races. In 1856 Gratio- 
let delivered himself, at a meeting of that body, of an in- 
dictment that, in such races as the Negro, ‘‘the cranium 
closes itself upon the brain like a prison.’’ ‘‘It is,’’ he said, 
‘‘no longer a temple divine, to use the expression of Mal- 
pighi, but a sort of helmet for resisting heavy blows.’’ For 
twenty years the French savants continued this profitless 
and senseless discussion. 

Upon what information did Gratiolet base this appalling 
and prejudiced assertion. It is characteristic of the Negro, 
he declared, to have the coronal suture close before the 


?This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 28, 1930. 
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lambdoid. That does not sound very dreadful, but it must 
be remembered that the coronal suture or line of union 
between the forehead and the top of the brain-case covers 
the area of brain then thought to lodge our intelligence. 
What the lambdoid suture covers as it joins the top of 
the brain-case with the back of the skull they did not know 
or at best hazarded as amativeness. What Gratiolet meant 
to infer was that the Negro lacks intelligence because the 
front of his brain-case is united into a single bone before 
the back. He went on to claim that this order of union 
was just the reverse of what takes place in the white man. 

Now for the facts. Today we are quite uncertain about 
the brain functions which cluster under the coronal suture, 
but we do know that the power of learning by experience 
occupies that part of the brain under the lambdoid. If the 
facts indeed were as Gratiolet stated our present knowledge 
would merely assure us of preéminence of the Negro in abil- 
ity to store up and, later, utilize his experiences, surely a 
most valuable asset today! Secondly, were the facts as Gra- 
tiolet stated, the situation would look very black for the 
white man. Our recent work in Cleveland has demonstrated 
quite conclusively that closure of lambdoid suture before cor- 
onal, as Gratiolet asserted is the order in white man, is 
characteristic of the Anthropoid. Gratiolet’s foolish obser- 
vation, read in the light of modern knowledge, infers that 
every Negro is blessed with abundance of ability to learn 
by experience and every white man is an ape. That is 
what comes of monkeying with Anthropology! 

The actual fact, as we have demonstrated, with over- 
whelming evidence, is that there is one pattern of formation 
of the human brain-case, common alike to whites and Ne- 
groes and differing absolutely from that of Apes, namely 
the human character of suture union as Gratiolet described 
it in the Negro. 

II. BRAINS 

Growth of the human brain-case is a most significant 

indication of the developing brain beneath. It does not grow 
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as a balloon grows, equally all round, but erratically, now 
here, now there. Only during the first six months does it 
expand concentrically and, during that time, it grows from 
a quarter to half its adult size. Thereafter progress is ec- 
centric, interrupted and local. In the first six months the 
brain-case has already grown so much that it can accommo- 
date the brain until the age of two years without much fur- 
ther growth. Then, from two to four years, it grows over 
that area of the brain which clinical evidence associates 
with the learning, speaking and writing of words, the area 
of communication. From four to seven years it is the fore- 
head which develops, whatever that covers. I like to think 
it is imagination, for surely four to seven years is the age 
of fairies. From eight to eleven years the brain-case grows 
at the back over the area of associative memory. This is 
the age of the little philistine who must take everything 
to pieces to find out how it is made. Between eleven and 
fifteen years the brain-case remains almost stationary. Na- 
ture is busy with other parts of the body during this all-im- 
portant period. But from sixteen onward into the early 
twenties, that span of years upon which we rely for most 
of our learning, the brain-case again takes on a spurt of 
growth over the same area of associative memory. And 
once again our researches, carried on over a large amount 
of material, demonstrate that what happens in the white 
happens also in the Negro and at the same time, so that 
we come to realize there is but one humanity, one experi- 
ment of nature, whatever the color of the result! 

I said just now there is no racial difference. And that 
is strictly true. But our exploration of this problem does 
show that, in some Negro children, there is a markedly lag- 
gard growth in brain-case between six months and five years, 
at the most significant period of brain development. It is 
this defect which has caused certain superficial observers 
to comment adversely upon the ultimate growth in size of 
the Negro cranium. But this is no racial feature: we shall 
shortly find that it is a misadventure due to defective growth 
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in childhood induced by unsatisfactory circumstances of 
life. To this important theme we shall revert in a few 
moments. For we are now face to face with the problem 


of growth. 
I. GROWTH 


Growth is an awkward word: we never are quite sure 
whether it means increase in dimensions like height and 
weight, or progress toward maturity like the development 
of the mind, the dropping of the voice or the appearance 
of hair on the face. Indeed we often have to infer, by the 
context, to which of these growth phases, reference is in- 
tended. 

During the past few years we have been carrying on, 
with the help of the Cleveland Health Council and the Board 
of Education, an intensive study of growth in all its phases 
among our Cleveland School Children. Since 1928 the 
Brush Foundation has taken this over as part of its inquiry 
into what may be termed the ear-marks of the well-born 
child. In this work we have examined many hundreds of chil- 
dren and young people from birth to about twenty years and 
have included in our survey both white and colored races. 
Measures of dimensional growth were ready to hand in 
height and weight, but yardsticks of development, of prog- 
ress toward maturity, we had to fashion ourselves. A slow 
and tedious business it was, calling for inexhaustible pa- 
tience, great determination and faith, on the part of a score 
of men and women, until at last we found what Doctor Zuck 
has called ‘‘experimental eyes”’ in the delicate tracery of the 
skeleton as seen by X-rays. In the supposedly immutable 
bones themselves we found the evidence of physical devel- 
opment. It is as though mile-stones in bone had been set, 
for our guidance, along the highway through childhood to 
maturity. These are not ordinary mile-stones: they are wiz- 
ard-stones which have the power of changing their form 
to register a stumble or misadventure, or even of disappear- 
ing altogether if the child has not passed that way. 

They tell us if the child was tardy in arriving at that 
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stage or if he hurried up beyond his fellows. In this work 
we must get a new idea of time. Time is not the same for 
one child as for another, nor indeed for the same child 
throughout his life. There are periods when life moves 
very rapidly, but there are periods when it moves very 
slowly indeed or even stands still. 

Some day we are going to change our standards. We 
are not always going to think of our children in terms of 
years but in terms of development. We are not always go- 
ing to require a child, merely because he is a certain age, to 
fit himself into a particular scholastic, intellectual or social 
setting. We shall learn that the passage of time as regis- 
tered by the sun is a very different thing from passage of 
time as registered by the body. 

And there is one thing that we have had very firmly 
impressed upon us, in developing these standards, namely 
that the same mile-stones mark the highway for both white 
and colored peoples and that, provided no misadventure 
occurs, both races travel at the same speed. 

Girls are a little more jerky in their progress than boys. 
Between six and eight years and again between ten and 
thirteen they out-distance the boys who, however, usually 
catch up, first at about nine years and finally at sixteen. 
Some of our colored girls make surprising progress in these 
two periods of spurt and far out-distance even their white 
sisters although they also are eventually caught up in prog- 
ress. 

The social implication of these findings is obvious. We 
have so long been in the habit of thinking of a child as if 
it were common gender like the noun itself, that we have 
grown accustomed to treating boys and girls alike. The 
study of Anthropology throws grave doubt upon the wis- 
dom even of our co-educational system which must be at 
best a compromise in view of the sex distinctions in growth 
at which I have just hinted. 

But what of racial differences? Except for the tempor- 
ary distinction observable in certain colored girls, not in 
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boys, we can find none. That means we use the same stand- 
ards of development for both races. But we cannot use the 
same standards of size. My colleague, Doctor Dodge, has 
shown that, in Cleveland, the progress in weight of the col- 
ored infant begins to lag behind that of the white, on an 
average, at about the third month and is quite striking by 
the twelfth or fifteenth month of life. Doctor Dodge be- 
lieves this is a racial character though he admits that en- 
vironment may have something to do with its full expression. 
I feel sure that conditions of life must have a considerable 
influence. For I find that, although developmentally the 
colored child keeps pace with the white, in height and weight 
he lags behind about 6 months. I speak, and Doctor Dodge 
speaks, of course, for children in our more congested dis- 


tricts. 
IV. LIFE’S PERILS 


But this brings me to my last theme, namely the mis- 
adventures of life. How far does the good start given us 
at birth, if good start we get, last us along the high-way of 
life? My colleague, Doctor Francis, has devoted much at- 
tention to this problem. He tells me that, judging by the 
developmental standards we have set up, we can depend 
upon the vitality of the child to carry it just sixty days’ 
march, no more. If the parents, the physician and the nurse 
fail in their duty, sixty days marks the limit of that child’s 
normal progress and though he may continue to live he 
will mark time for months and ever after show the scars 
of this early misadventure. It is not enough that a child 
eats his food and increases regularly in weight. He may 
do both of these things and yet make no developmental prog- 
ress. 

Nature is kind however and, if she can, she will let 
dimensions bear the brunt of the handicap and permit devel- 
opmental progress to continue. But the two are so interre- 
lated that serious lapse in one can hardly fail to affect the 
other. In our work among the day nurseries and other in- 
stitutions we have come to believe that if the conditions of 
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early life were as good for our colored children as for our 
whites, they would not show the defects in height, in weight 
and in development from which all too many of them suffer. 

Eventually these handicaps are going to be eliminated. 
They will diminish just as fast as we set ourselves to dimin- 
ish them and no faster. Doctor Brush used to say that man 
has control of the world about him and that success or fail- 
ure depends, not on his environment but on himself. 

I suppose few people read Emerson now, but in my 
father’s youth Emerson’s lectures and Emerson’s essays 
were stirring the vibrant tones in young men’s souls to find 
expression in the halting words of their mouths. In his 
essay on The Method of Nature he says ‘‘There is no at- 
tractiveness like that of a new man..... What strikes us 
in the fine genius is that which belongs of right to every one. 
.... Should not a man be sacred to himself and to men? 
Is it for him to account himself cheap and superfluous or 
to linger by the way-side for opportunities? .... He need 
not study where to stand, nor to put things in favorable 
lights; in him is the light,—from him all things are to their 
centre illuminated.’’ But whether we know our Emerson or 
not the same theme crops up ninety years later in Paul 
Green’s play, The Field God. Here, in the end, Gilchrist, 
transported by his love for Rhoda and transfigured by the 
death of his first-born, cries ‘‘There’s something never can 
be taken away..... The light of life. Not the light up 
there, not the light of heaven. The light here in my breast 
and in your breast. The light of human beings that lighteth 
every man into this world.”’ 

T. Wineate Topp 
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RACIAL INEQUALITY: FACT OR MYTH? 


INTRODUCTION 


Collective sentiments, fixed ideas, mental stereotypes, 
and mythologies play a potent role in social contacts. This 
is notably true of the reactions between classes, nations, 
nationalities, sectarian groups and of social groups gen- 
erally. And in our society this generalization is peculiarly 
apt in the realm of race relations. Here distorted concep- 
tions, irrational obsessions and mythologies are basic deter- 
minants. 

There is a vast body of mythology current about race 
and races. Obviously, it is impossible to interpret this my- 
thology in detail. Hence we have chosen only one doctrine 
for analysis in this paper, that of racial inequality. No 
belief of our times, perhaps, arouses more interest and pas- 
sion. No dogma of our day is more ardently defended 
or fervently denounced. To some it is sacred; to others 
it is diabolical. To many it brings balm and exalted egoes; 
to others it brings pain and a sense of injury. The belief 
is causally related to basic attitudes, practices, and policies. 

The material illuminating this dogma is vast. No at- 
tempt is made here to give an exhaustive analysis of this 
item of mythology. <A tentative and brief interpretation is 
to be given. We shall discuss the nature of the belief, the 
alleged evidence for it, the value of this evidence, and the 
sociological basis for the belief. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE BELIEF 


The essential tenets of the racial inequality creed may 
be stated briefly. The devotees of this creed regard it as 
self evident that all races are created unequal in innate 
capacity. There is in the realm of races a gradation of 


*This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 28, 1930. 

?For materials on this point see Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, 79- 
156; W. Brookes Graves, Readings in Public Opinion, 766-797; and, F. Delaisi, 
Political Myths and Economic Realities. 
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ability, a hierarchy of capacity. Races may be rated on an 
ability scale, some grading low, others high. This to the 
orthodox believer is an indisputable fact, an axiom of faith. 

This dogma is widely diffused among the masses in our 
culture. They accept it as a matter of course, needing no 
evidence for its validity. Unlike the sophisticated and in- 
telligently self-conscious believers in the creed, they do not 
need documentation of their faith. The intellectual, how- 
ever, is not satisfied merely to believe. He must give reasons 
and evidence for his belief. He serves the role here that 
the theologian does in religion. The theologian gives ration- 
ality, coherency and system to the faith of the believers. 
The sophisticated and literate devotees of the racial in- 
equality cult present ‘‘evidence’’ and formulate the ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ basis for their belief. This makes it all the more 
palatable to the educated and those who make claims to 
intelligence. The belief in racial inequality has inspired a 
vast body of literature which documents the dogma, gives 
it an appearence of rationality, and an air of intellectual 
respectability. We need not interpret this literature of 
rationalization in detail.* It is sufficient to cite the type 

*This literature may be classified into three groups, that interpreting 
or ‘‘proving’’ racial inequality in general, that sustaining the thesis of the 
inferiority of the Negro in particular, and the literature proving the inferior- 
ity of certain immigrant and minority groups, defined as races. The follow- 
ing are the more important of the first type of book: Houston S. Chamber- 
in, The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (1899); E. S. Cox, White 
America (1925); Count Joseph Arthur Gobineau, Essai Sur L’inegalite des 
Races Hwmaines (1853-1855); Madison Grant, The Passing of the Great 
Race (1916); J. B. Gregory, The Menace of Colour (1926); Seth K. Hum- 
phries, The Racial Prospect (1920); Chas. C. Josey, Race and National Solid- 
arity (1923); G. Mallison, Color at Home and Abroad (1929); A. P. Schulz, 
Race or Mongrel (1908) ; Lothrop Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color (1920); 
P. Weale, Conflict of Colour (1911). 

The following represent a random sampling of the literature ‘‘proving’’ 
the inferiority of the Negro: W. P. Calhoun, The Caucasian and the Negro in 
the United States (1902); W. H. Collins, The Truth about Lynching (1918); 
E. H. East, Heredity and Human Affairs, 180-204 (1927); E. Eggleston, The 
Ultimate Solution of the American Negro Problem (1913); Jerome Dowd, 


The Negro in American Life (1926); Chas. H. McCord, The American Negro 
as Dependent, Defective and Delinquent (1914); R. Patterson, The Negro 
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of evidence formulated in this body of literature. The evi- 
dence cited varies little from writer to writer. All use com- 
mon arguments, draw from a common fund of ‘‘data,’’ and 
apparently vary only in minor emphases and style of pres- 
entation. 


II, EVIDENCE CITED IN PROOF OF RACIAL INEQUALITY 


Four types of evidence may be isolated, namely, the in- 
equality of cultures, differences in historic achievements, 
the fruits of racial amalgamation, and the results of the in- 
telligence tests. 

These believers regard cultural inequality as a proven 
fact. They assume that culture is causally related to race. 
Great races create great cultures, and inferior races create 
inferior cultures. A people’s culture is an expression of 
its racial heredity. Cultural inequality is a logical conse- 
quence of racial inequality. Cultures, it is assumed, are 
functionally related to race. This being the case, the in- 
equality of cultures is naturally explained as the results 
of the inequality of races. 

Certain specific evidence is cited as proof for this alleged 
causal connection between racial inequality and cultural 
inequality. Thus, we are told, the white race, on the whole, 
has a culture which is superior to those of the other races. 
How else explain this ‘‘fact’’ except in terms of racial in- 





and his Needs (1911); Wm. Pickett, The Negro Problem (1909); A. H. 
Shannon, Racial Integrity (1907); R. W. Shufeldt, The Negro, A Menace 
to American Civilization (1907); Wm. B. Smith, The Color Line: A Brief 
in Behalf of the Unborn (1906); Lothrod Stoddard, Reforging America, 253- 
283 (1927). Even writers who do not subscribe generally to the creed of 
the race inequalitarian is often a believer in the inferiority of the Negro. 
Note, for example, F. H. Hankins in The Racial Basis of Civilization, 322 
(1926). 

The following are samples of the type of literature supporting the dogma 
of the inferiority of recent immigrant and other minority racial groups: Carl 
C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence (1923); Chas. W. Gould, 
America, A Family Matter (1920); Wm. MacDougal, The Indestructible Union 
(1925). Note able summary of this material in F. H. Hankins, Racial Basis 
of Civilization, 159-253 (1926). 
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equality? The cultures of native Africa are inferior to those 
of Europe. The Europeans have complex technologies, 
elaborate economic organizations, complex political and 
social systems, Christianity, armaments, and science. The 
Africans, on the other hand, lack all these things. Therefore, 
it follows that they are inferior to the Europeans. 

Race alone explains culture differences. Every race, 
it is argued, has its peculiar temperament and mentality, 
flowering ultimately in a certain type of culture. Race thus 
sets limits, defines the type of culture that a people will 
develop. According to Mr. Stoddard, one of the major 
prophets of the racial inequality creed, the Nordics of West- 
ern Europe alone are capable of science, industrialism, and 
imperialism. The Mediterraneans of the South may be- 
come great artists and even capable thinkers, but they can 
never excel the Nordic in the culture traits cited. The dull 
Alpines of Eastern and Central Europe are doomed, by 
virtue of racial heredity, to be peasants, lacking the genius 
for urban existence, large scale economic organization, com- 
plex political systems, and science.* Never can the Negro 
succeed as has the white. By nature he is incapable of 
complex civilization. Heis the moron of the races. Witness 
his failure in Africa and the West Indies. In the United 
States what success he has had is really due to the vitalizing 
presence of the superior white man. Given a chance, he 
would lapse back into his primitive culture state. The mind 
stuff is lacking at the start. The Oriental peoples, too, lack 
the gift for really great cultures. They are superior to the 
Negro peoples, but their culture proves them inferior to the 
whites, especially to the Nordics, the darlings of the racial- 
ists. Thus do the believers in the creed of racial inequality 
creed give a semblance of rationality to their faith. They 
assume cultural inequality to prove their other assumption 
of racial inequality. 

A second index of racial inequality cited is the inequality 
of achievement among the races of men. The inequality of 

*Lothrop Stoddard, Racial Realities in Europe (1924). 
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achievement is used to prove the inequality of race. For 
example, Chamberlain has claimed practically every great 
historic achievement for what he terms the Teuton.’ Even 
Jesus was probably Teutonic rather than Jewish. Certainly 
he was Teutonic in temperament® Hence Christianity is 
saved for a superior branch of the white race. All of the 
rationalizers of this creed give the white race credit for 
machinery, medicine, science, democracy, capitalism, im- 
perialism, and great philosophies. The present dominance 
of the white race, and its victorious march to world suprem- 
acy are cited as proofs of white superiority. The partition 
of Africa, the division of Asia into spheres of control and 
influence, and the ruthless march of the white powers to 
dominance are not regarded as badges of shame but indis- 
putable proofs to a glorious superiority of race. The white 
race has been the favorite of history and the child of destiny, 
not because of fortuitous circumstances but because of an 
inherent superiority over the darker children of men. The 
races of the world are weighed in the balance of achievement 
and all except certain stocks within the white group are 
found wanting. 

A third line of ‘‘evidence’’ cited to prove racial inequal- 
ity is the consequence of amalgamation. Miscegnation is 
regarded as the Great Horror. The argument runs some- 
what as follows. Where the races have mixed disaster has 
followed. Empires have declined, civilizations have de- 
cayed, and the capacity for great achievements has been lost. 
Witness the case of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome; and note what is happening in South America, Cen- 
tral America, and Mexico today. The moral pointed for 
the United States is that we shall go the way of all peoples 
allowing racial mixing unless we change our policies. Hence 


5 He included the Germans, French, English and some of the Slav groups 
under the category ‘‘Teuton.’’ When he wrote, the term ‘‘Nordic’’ was not 
in use, otherwise he probably would have used it instead of Teuton. See his 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (English Trans. 1911, 2 vols.) for 
point suggested. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, 187-200. 
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the demand for racial separation and ‘‘racial purity’’ laws.” 

The mongrel is felt to be the quintessence of deteriora- 
tion. He rates low in the esteem of the believers in racial 
inequality. He is regarded as physically inferior, morally 
debased, and mentally defective. Schultz, one of the best 
haters of the mongrel, states the creed well when he says 
‘The mongrel is worthless everywhere.’ or, ‘‘The sooner 
the mongrel disappears the better for him and the world.’” 
The mixed blood thus becomes a hated symbol. 

An interesting doctrine in connection with this belief 
in the menace of miscegnation is that the inevitable result 
of racial mixing is the debasement of the ‘‘superior’’ race. 
Madison Grant gives the orthodox statement of this belief 
as follows:... 

‘“Whether we like to admit it or not the mixture of two races, 
in the long run, gives us a race reverting to the more ancient and 
generalized and lower type. The cross between a white man and 
an Indian is an Indian; the cross between a white man and a Negro 
is a Negro; the cross between a white man and a Hindu is a Hindu; 


and the cross between any of the three European races and a Jew 
is a Jew.’”?° 


There would seem to be a sort of Gresham’s Law of 
races—the bad stocks ultimately drive out the good stocks. 
The fruits of racial amalgamation, then, are evil. To the 
believer in the creed this is further proof that he is right. 
It strengthens his faith and makes him more determined 
to work for the salvation of the ‘‘superior’’ race—that is, 
his own race. 

A final type of evidence which has brought satisfaction 
to what Mr. Langdon-Davies has called the ‘‘Race Fiends’’ 
is that supplied by the intelligence tests. The purpose of 


*This type of ‘‘evidence’’ is used in all of this literature of rationaliza- 
tion. Aside from Grant and Stoddard the following are the most significant 
formulations of this point of view: E. S. Cox, White America; Seth K. 
Humphrey, The Racial Prospect; J. B. Gregory, The Menace of Colour; G. 
Mallison, Color at Home and Abroad; A. P. Schultz, Race or Mongrel. 

* Race or Mongrel, 111. 

*Ibid., 16. 

” The Passing of the Great Race, 15-16. 
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these tests is to measure intelligence." At first they were 
used merely to measure the differences between individuals, 
but later they were applied to groups, occupational, nation- 
ality, and racial. After the World War and during the 
severe agitation for the restriction of immigration, aimed 
especially at the Southeastern Europeans, tests came into a 
new usage. The Army tests, especially, it was alleged, threw 
light on the status of American intelligence. We were dis- 
covered to be a nation of morons. And most significant of 
all for our purposes, the tests revealed the inferior intelli- 
gence of various racial and nationality groups. A vast body 
of literature poured from the press, some of it given the 
blessings of science, proving the inequality of racial and im- 
migrant groups. The Southeastern Europeans and the Ne- 
groes especially came off badly in these tests.’? Generally, 
these groups were found to rate much lower than the old 
Americans and the white stock as a whole. The believers in 
racial inequality now felt that they had science on their side, 
a not inconsiderable ally considering the prestige of science. 
They were not critical of the tests. Why should they be? 
The results of the tests elevated their dogma of racial in- 
equality from a mere prejudice to the dignity of a scien- 
tifically validated opinion. Naturally, they believed, 
joyously and somewhat arrogantly. 

Thus far we have interpreted the creed of racial inequal- 
ity. We have presented the type of evidence cited in 
support of the belief. It is now our purpose to evaluate 


“Binet, a French physician and psychologist, is given credit for father- 
ing the idea and technique of intelligence tests. In conjunction with Simon 
he worked out the famous Binet-Simon scale. Goddard introduced the tests 
in America in 1906, using them to test the intelligence of the feebleminded. 
Later Terman, Thorndike and others worked out standard tests. Since 1915 
the technique has grown in usage, tests being given as a matter of routine 
by psychologists, schoolmen, social workers and clinics. See Rudolph Pinter, 
Intelligence Testing. Methods and Results (New York, Holt, 1920), 24-50, 
for good statement on origin and development of the tests. 

*See Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence (1923), and 
Chas. W. Gould, America, A Family Matter (1920), for samples of this litera- 
ture. See Pinter, op. cit., 337-348 for description of their ‘‘ findings.’’ 
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this evidence. Although it is our thesis that the belief is 
relatively independent of the evidence for it, a complete 
analysis of the subject requires an evaluation of the evidence 
given in justification for the belief. 


III, THE EVIDENCE EVALUATED 

What of the quality and validity of the evidence pre- 
sented in proof of racial inequality? Generally, sociologists 
and anthropologists are skeptical as to the validity of this 
dogma. They question the type of evidence. They suspect 
the type of logic and quality of mentality supporting the 
belief. Their attitude might be described as that of de- 
tached skepticism. They do not say that the races are equal. 
But they deny that there is proof of the inequality of the 
races. In the following pages the basis for this skeptical 
point of view is presented.** Each type of evidence pre- 
sented in the preceding section of this paper will be evalu- 
ated. 

Is there any relation between Race and Culture? The 
racialists assume a causal connection between race and cul- 
ture that does not exist..* No student of culture or race 
sees any such connection. The objections to this assumption 
are several. 

First, there is no such reality as a racial culture. Culture 
lines and racial lines do not of necessity coincide. What 


*The following are typical expressions of this critical and skeptical 
point of view: F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (1911); F. Boas, Anthro- 
pology and Modern Life (1929), 18-61; F. Boas, ‘‘Fallacies of Racial In- 
feriority,’’ Current History, XXV (Feb., 1927), 676-682; Thomas L. Dabney, 
‘Nordic Myths about Race Mixing,’’ Debunker, IX (Dec., 1928), 84-89; G. 
H. Estabrook, ‘‘The Question of Racial Inferiority,’’ American Anthropolo- 
gist, XIX (July-September, 1928), 470-475; H. G. Duncan, Race and Popuia- 
tion Problems (1929), 57-72; F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilization 
(1926); F. Hertz, Race and Civilization (1928); A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology 
(1923), 58-86; H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (1924), 128-144; 
M. RB. Neifeld, ‘‘ The Race Hypothesis,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXII 
(November, 1926), 423-432; Eugene Pittard, Race and History (1926). 

%* See the following references for able summaries of the objections to this 
assumption that race and culture are causal correlates: Wilson D. Wallis and 
Malcolm M. Willey, Readings in Sociology (1930), 190-242; and Leslie D. 
Zeleny, ‘‘Race and Culture,’’ Sociology and Social Research, XIV (May-June, 
1930), 438-449. 
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correlations do exist are accidental and ambiguous, not pri- 
mary and causal. The rule rather than the exception is to 
find several cultures within a given racial group. If we 
may think of the Negro as a race one finds the most extreme 
variations culturally within this race. Note, for example, 
the cultures of the native Africans, those of the Negroes of 
the West Indies, the culture of the American Negro, and 
the cultures of the Negroid stocks of Melanesia. To be sure, 
there is no homegeneity of racial types within this category 
Negro, but there is a more approximate racial similarity 
than cultural similarity. Even the so-called American In- 
dian culture is a myth. We have American Indian cultures, 
not an American Indian culture. And perhaps the peoples 
of Asia are more diverse culturally than they are racially. 
In either case there is no proof for a causal connection be- 
tween type of culture and type of racial stock. 

Not only are there many cultures within the same race, 
but several racial groups may and do share the same culture. 
Neither the French, Germans nor English constitute single 
racial types. Even the Scandinavian countries, the happy 
habitat of the Nordic, have no uniform racial type. In the 
United States the same culture essentially is shared by Nor- 
dic, Alpine, Mediterranean, Jew, Negro, Japanese, Chinese, 
Mexican, Indian and various mixed types. Apparently the 
culture is no more ‘‘natural’’ to one group than to another 
after a period of assimilation has elapsed. The races of 
the world are so mixed and juxtaposed that in the nature 
of the case culture is shared. To establish a one-to-one 
causal relation between type of race and type of culture 
is impossible, provided one has some respect for facts. 

Furthermore, the normal individual in any race seems 
to be able to assimilate to any type of culture. A Kru may 
become an American in mind-set, attitudes, beliefs and 
values. Chinese, Japanese and Oriental immigrants after a 
generation or so become American in culture. The same is 
true of Mexican and the so-called unassimilable immigrant 
groups from Southeastern Europe. The American Negro 
is American in culture in spite of the barriers and prejudices 
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which prevent his complete incorporation in the American 
social system. Where assimilation is slow it is not due to 
race but to differences in culture, and barriers erected 
against the assimilating group. All over the world groups 
and races are changing their cultures, the very thing that 
race inequalitarians say cannot be done. Africa is becoming 
Europeanized. The so-called primitive peoples the world 
around are assimilating the cultures of the West. Change 
of cultures is an age-old process. The last two hundred 
years has witnessed an intensification and more extensive 
operation of the tendency. 

Another consideration in the evaluation of the assump- 
tion that there is a causal connection between race and cul- 
ture is the fact that we really have no measuring stick by 
which we may determine what gives a culture claim to su- 
periority. The believer in the creed of racial inequality 
knows that his culture is superior to all others. But this 
is no proof of the fact. It merely suggests that each group 
tends to regard its culture as the norm. Pragmatically 
speaking, a culture should be judged with reference to its 
background and in terms of its functioning in a given en- 
vironment. So judged, the culture of the Eskimo is prob- 
ably superior for his purposes to our own. But even 
conceding the idea of inequality of cultures there remains 
the problems of what cultures are superior and of the rela- 
tion of race to the fact. 

From the standpoint of the students of culture, culture 
differences can be explained of non-racial factors. Race 
occurs to most of them as accidental and incidental in cul- 
ture building. Such factors as historic background, en- 
vironmental setting, type of contacts, degree of diffusion 
and certain internal conditions within the culture itself are 
regarded as more basically explanatory.” 


* See the following for typical statements of this point of view: A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Early Civilizations (1922), 1-15; A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology 
(1923), 194-240; R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (1917), Chapter IT; 
Wm. F. Ogburn, Social Change (1927, 4th Printing), 61-66. 
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Is Race a potent factor in History? The assumption 
that race is a potent element in history is not proven true.” 
To a historian the easy interpretation of European history, 
for example, in the manner of a Grant or Stoddard, partakes 
of the absurd. It is impossible to establish a causal con- 
nection between the rise and fall of peoples and their racial 
stock. Race as such is the X quantity in history. No honest 
and intelligent student will claim otherwise. The basis for 
this point of view I shall present briefly. 

First, it is not clear just how race could ‘‘cause’’ the 
emergence of great inventions, great leaders, potent ideas 
and vital cultures. The believers in racial inequality merely 
state that there is a causal connection. They do not explain 
what the connection is or how it is possible. 

Furthermore, race is a relative constant. The racialist 
insists that this is the case. But history is dynamic. 
Achievement is a variable. There is a constant shift in 
cultural vitality and power from one people to the other. 
Great cultures have waxed and waned, as witness the case 
of the Sumerians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Mayas, Aztecs and Incas. Western Europe is 
a relatively late comer as a potent element in history. And 
there is no proof that the present pivotal people of the world 
will remain so. Even now we hear much about ‘‘ The Rising 
Tide of Color,’’ ‘‘The Revolt of Asia,’’ ‘‘The White Man’s 
Dilemma,’’ The Twilight of the White Race,’’ and ‘‘The 
Passing of the Great Race.’* Even the devotees of the 
dogma of racial inequality fear for the future of white su- 
premacy, an unwitting confession of white incapacity. 
Apparently history has no constant favorites. And to 


% See Eugene Pittard, Race and History (1926), for able statement. 

The books with the titles named are written by Lothrop Stoddard, Upton 
Close (Josef Washington), Nathaniel Peffer, Maurice Muret and Madison 
Grant. Washington, or Upton Close, and Peffer are objective interpreters of 
the revolt of the races of color. Stoddard, Muret and Grant ‘‘view with 
alarm.’’ This literature is symptomatic of a growing ‘‘racial pessimism’’ 
on the part of white intellectuals with reference to the ‘‘future of the 
white race.’’ 
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appeal to history in proof of the inferiority or superiority 
of particular groups reveals an utter lack of historic per- 
spective. 

Achievement, moreover, should be defined in relative not 
in absolute terms. It is unfair to judge Chinese, Africans, 
or Central and Southern Europeans in terms of our own 
norms of achievement. Relative to background and oppor- 
tunity, Aztec culture is perhaps as great as English culture 
and Aztec achievements as mighty. From the standpoint 
of all the factors involved African peoples have achieved 
as much as Nordics. Achievements are really not com- 
parable until we find some way both of measuring achieve- 
ments and equalizing conditions for them. And neither has 
been, nor perhaps can be, done. 

The race inequalitarian is obsessed with the idea of the 
menacing nature of miscegnation. He believes that race 
mixing spells disaster. What validity has this idea? 

The findings in this field are confused, except of course 
for those children of faith who believe the doctrine. Jen- 
nings, a biologist, in his recent volume finds no valid proof 
for this thesis.** Hankins goes so far as to say that racial 
mixing in general is a good thing since it makes for variety 
and greater possibilities for gene combinations in superior 
individuals.*® 

The fact is that racial amalgamation is an age-old proc- 
ess. If it dooms we should have been doomed long before 
now. There are no longer, if there ever were, any pure 
races. All of us area sort of racial hash, even the Nordics. 
Race mixing is nothing but the mixing of previously mixed 
stocks. That race mixing results in culture decay is a 
specious bit of mythology. Obviously, the races have al- 
ways mixed and cultures have always decayed. But only 


* Biological Basis of Human Nature (1930), 269-288. Other critical re- 
views of the problem may be found in H. G. Duncan, Race and Population 
Problems (1929), 97-129; F. H. Hankins, Racial Basis of Civilization (1926), 
328-351; and, A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (1923), 79-81. 

”F. H. Hankins, op. cit., 332. 
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the naive or the prejudiced would assume that this is proof 
of a vital causal relation between the two facts. That the 
hybrid is inferior, either mentally or physically, is un- 
proven.” This belief expresses a bias and a wish, not a 
proven fact. 

One is impressed by the emotional and sentimental moti- 
vation of this belief in the danger of racial amalgamation 
rather than by its scientific quality. The belief is prior to 
the evidence for it; and the evidence merely supports and 
rationalizes the belief. 

There are several things wrong with the results derived 
from intelligence tests as they relate to race abilities.* In 
the first place, the usage of the concept race has seldom been 
clear in these tests. Groups tested have not been sufficiently 
distinguished as to race, the indices of race being very 
poorly defined. The fact of racial mixture makes this diffi- 
culty almost insuperable. 

Again, the tests have not been given widely enough as 
yet to justify definite conclusions. Relatively speaking, the 
tests have been given to only a few racial groups. These 
racial groups moreover, have been tested in terms of our 
own culture and experience. Until we devise methods of 
testing the various racial groups in their own habitats and 
in terms of their own experiences and background no sweep- 
ing conclusions as to the relative abilities of the races are 
justified. We really have no comparative studies of racial 


See statement by Jennings, op. cit., 279-280. 

See the following for samples of critical examination of intelligence 
testing as applied to race: Ada H. Arlitt, ‘‘The Need of Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology (1921, Vol. V.), 179-183; 
G. H. Estabrook, ‘‘A Proposed Technique for the investigation of racial 
differences in Intelligence,’’ American Naturalist (Vol. 62, 1928), 76-87; 
Chas. 8. Johnson, The Negro in American Civilization (1930), 273-287; A. L. 
Kroeber, Anthropology (1923), 75-79; H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes 
(1924), 136-141; Joseph Peterson, ‘‘Methods of Investigating Comparative 
abilities in Races,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (130, Nov., 1929), 166-177; Chas. H. Thompson, ‘‘The Educational 
Achievement of Negro Children,’’ Ibid., 193-208; Morris Viteles, ‘‘ Mental 
Status of the Negro,’’ Ibid., 166-177. 
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groups that merit much credence. And until we gather such 
data conclusions in the matter are really inconclusive, at 
least for the real student. 

Moreover, there is no proof as yet that the tests really 
test innate ability. We do not know what innate ability 
is. It is a hypothetical quality. Certainly what is tested 
is not independent of experience, opportunities, background, 
and status. The tests may test the differentials of experi- 
ence and status, but that they test more than this is pure 
assumption. One would expect Negroes to rate lower on the 
1.Q. scale. Given his background, his low caste status in 
the social order, his circumscribed educational, economic, 
social and cultural opportunities it would be miraculous 
if he did not test lower, on the whole, than whites. And the 
same generalization is apt relative to the differential scores 
of immigrant groups, Indians, and Orientals. Until the in- 
telligence tester finds some way to hold constant the ele- 
ments of background, status and experience he has no right 
to assume that his tests really test differences in racial in- 
telligence. And thus far this has not been done. So far 
the assumption that the intelligence tests prove the ine- 
quality of the races is pure inference, made easy by ‘‘obvi- 
ous’’ facts, prejudices and deepseated predilections about 
race. The tests probably reveal more about our mentality 
on things racial that they do about the mentality of races. 


IV. THE SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE BELIEF IN RACIAL 
INEQUALITY 

In a sense it is foolish to attempt an answer to those 
who believe in racial inequality. The belief is really inde- 
pendent of the alleged evidence supporting it. The evidence 
presented merely represents an attempt to satisfy the im- 
pulse to be thought rational. The display of logic and evi- 
dence represents a gesture towards intellectual respecta- 
bility. Men do not believe this creed of inequality of the 
races because of the compulsion of facts, but rather because 
of emotional needs. It is not conceived in the rational ex- 
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amination of attested data, but in a confused maze of preju- 
dice, traditional sentiments and emotional needs. It is not 
a rationally conceived hypothesis, but an emotionally deter- 
mined faith. In the remaining pages of this paper the doc- 
trine will be analyzed from this point of view, maintaining 
that the belief is motivated by race prejudice, represents a 
rationalization of practises and policies, serves to exalt a 
racial group’s conception of itself, and is probably a defen- 
sive gesture for the continued dominance of the ‘‘superior’’ 
races. 

Fundamentally, this doctrine of racial inequality is mere- 
ly the ideological aspect of race prejudice. Itis a formal ex- 
pression of the sense of race differences. It is a doctrinal 
formulation and justification of elementary antipathies. It 
expresses in apparently rational terms the feeling of dis- 
tance that the prejudiced in one race feel for the members 
of another race. It represents the feeling that the preju- 
diced are in no way kin to, or one with, the members of the 
‘‘inferior’’ race. The belief supported by evidence obscures 
and hides the prejudice really motivating the belief. To 
the intellectually self-conscious this is a great boon. To be 
prejudiced is bad taste. The doctrine ‘‘rationally’’ docu- 
mented preserves the illusion of the believer that he is a 
man of reason. And in an age that exalts reason and science 
a doctrine that performs such a function has great utility. 

One suspects that most doctrines have utility. Certainly 
this is true in the case of the doctrine of racial inequality. 
It gives justification to discriminations, segregation, ex- 
ploitation and injustices suffered by the ‘‘inferior’’ races 
at the hand of the ‘‘superior’’ races. If the races are un- 
equal then it is obvious that opportunities and policies need 
not be equalized. Indeed, such being the case it would be 
foolish to do so. Such a belief lulls uneasy consciences, and 
preserves illusions of decency, self-respect and humaneness. 

Holding, such a belief, the white South African need be 
little disturbed about the thieving of native land, passage 
of Colour Bar Bills, the practise of economic and political 
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proscriptions, and his failure to provide adequate educa- 
tional, health and housing facilities for the natives. The 
feeling is that ‘‘inferior’’ races should suffer the conse- 
quences of their inferiority. The average white man is not 
much exercised about the tribulations of black folk. When 
white landlords and merchants exploit Negro tenants and 
customers, or white men insult Negro women, or Negroes 
are lynched, or when their rights are ignored and their per- 
sons abused, most whites take it as a matter of course. 
Negroes are regarded as inferior creatures, and few of the 
dominant race are willing to risk popularity by protesting, 
granting that they feel the urge to protest. It is obvious 
that Negroes should be segregated, ‘‘jim-crowed’’ and 
forced to ‘‘stay in their place.’’ Since the Negro is inferior 
why should he be treated as an equal? Anything is good 
enough for the Negro. This tends to be folk justification 
of folk practises and policies. To the observer the white 
man may appear hard, mean, cruel, calloused and unjust in 
his treatment of the Negro. But with his firm conviction 
that the Negro is of an inferior order of human being, the 
white man regards himself as an honest realist who acts on 
the basis of facts as they are. 

The world around the white man tends to arrogate to 
himself the role of the superior. He regards himself as the 
child of manifest destiny. The superior, he feels, should 
inherit the earth. To be sure, in his more sentimental and 
pseudo-humanitarian moments he talks of the White Man’s 
Burden, Mandates, and Sacred Trusts. But his acts belie 
this sentimental humanitarianism. Even these sentiments 
imply a belief in the inferiority of the races who are placed 
in his trust, under his control or whose welfare ‘‘burdens’”’ 
him. His normal behavior fits his belief in his superiority to 
all other races. 

Thus, the dogma of racial inequality serves its purpose 
well. It rationalizes practises, giving them a semblance of 
naturalness and inevitableness. It secures the dominant 
race, or races, in its sense of decency. It makes vicious, 
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brutal and inhumane behavior appear ‘‘natural.’’ It lulls 
sensitive consciences and soothes vague feelings that in- 
justice is being done. In a word, it enables men to believe 
the best about themselves and still do the worst. And this 
alone is sufficient to account for its vital appeal to the ‘‘su- 
perior’’ race. 

This belief in racial inequality is one of the typical ex- 
pressions of group egotism, what Sumner has termed, ethno- 
centrism.”* It is an expression of the apparent incurable 
tendency of groups to scale other groups from the angle of 
their own norms and practises. All groups tend to do this. 
Where we have rare prejudice, race consciousness, and 
race psychoses, as we do in our society, the sentiment takes 
aracialform. To believe in the superiority of one’s own race 
in the modern world is easy, almost inevitable, considering 
our racial distinctions and obsessions.** Even the ‘‘in- 
ferior’’ races often develop a counter doctrine, proving the 
superiority of their own race. 

To believe in the superiority of one’s race expands the 
ego. It gives one a sense of pride. Vicariously one achieves 
the feeling of importance. The belief meets a need, the 
need to think highly of oneself—perhaps more highly than 
one ought. The demeaned, the poor and the statusless in 
the superior race find this doctrine a great satisfaction. 
They feel that they are at least superior to someone. They 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there are others lower 
down. The poor white in our own South or in South Africa 
may have nothing but his whiteness, but this is precious. It 
gives him claim to a kind of lordship. The very fact that 
it is one of the few claims that he has to importance makes it 
all the more valuable. It adds little to his tangible posses- 
sions, but it does increase his sense of worth. Psychologi- 
cally the belief bolsters and supports a more exalted 
conception of himself than he could otherwise have. And 


= Wm. G. Sumner, Folkways (1906), 13. 
See E. Faris, ‘‘Remarks on Race Superiority,’’ Social Service Review, 
I (1927), 36-45, for an amusing discussion of this tendency. 
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perhaps it is a psychological necessity for all of us to feel 
that we are better than someone. The dogma of racial in- 
equality meets just such a need. And this, I think, partially 
accounts for its sway over the emotions and minds of men. 

The belief in racial inequality is probably defensive. It 
may be that the vehement insistence on racial inequality cur- 
rent today expresses the feeling of the ‘‘superior”’ races that 
they are slipping, losing control and prestige. Even the dev- 
otees of the creed fret about ‘‘the rising tide of color,’’ the 
‘‘twilight of the white race’’ and see signs of the ‘‘ passing of 
the great race.’’ They protest angrily against the refusal 
of the ‘‘inferior’’ races to stay down. They resent it as 
a violation of the law of nature. I suspect that as the pres- 
ent dominant races decline their doctrine makers will preach 
more fervently this creed of racial inequality. But perhaps 
in time the voices will die down. And it may be that other 
racial groups, the present ‘‘inferior’’ races, will become 
dominant and ‘‘superior,’’ the elect of destiny, the rulers of 
the earth. Then, perhaps in time we shall hear of the ‘‘in- 
ferior white race,’’ the superiority of the Negro and Asiatic 
races, accompanied later by angry protests against the ‘‘ris- 
ing tide of white’’ and sorrowful chants relative to the ‘‘twi- 
light of the colored races.’’ 

This concludes our rather lengthy discussion of an inter- 
esting and important myth. We have described the doctrine 
of racial inequality, cited the alleged evidence in support 
of it, evaluated this evidence, and suggested the basis for 
the belief in this dogma. No claim is made that the discus- 
sion is either adequate or complete. It is hoped that the 
problem has been clarified and that an approach has been 
suggested which may prove fruitful in future interpreta- 
tions. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 























CRIME AND THE NEGRO? 


I. GENERAL CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


There are few fields in social science where opinion so 
readily passes for knowledge as in criminology. Perhaps 
in no other discipline are statistics as meaningless as in 
criminology and penology. Here, as elsewhere, the interpre- 
tation of the collected data is of greater significance than the 
facts themselves. 

A problem cannot be approached, let alone solved, unless 
it be clearly stated. Sound interpretation must rest upon 
established fact. We cannot hope to remedy the conditions 
of crime and the formation of criminal careers until and un- 
less we posses the data which reveal the problems. The in- 
terpretation of facts presumes their validity. Interpreting 
unreliable statistics adds confusion to ignorance. The re- 
sult is painfully obvious to the careful student of crimin- 
ology. Much is written; solutions are offered; very little is 
known. 

The two aspects of Negro criminal statistics must be 
distinguished. The facts of Negro criminality must first be 
discovered. Remedial suggestions are in order after the 
problems are defined. No denial is made that some excel- 
lent studies are at hand nor that improvement in some direc- 
tions has been indicated. The fact has been unquestionably 
established, for example, that the Southern States fail to 
provide proper institutional or in some cases any care for 
the feeble-minded Negro delinquent. The Negro boys and 
girls face the alternative of a jail or prison sentence or being 
again turned loose to develop into criminals. The issue is 
clear cut. 

When, however, one turns to more complicated issues the 
problems are less clear because the facts are less critically 
gathered. Hence, any discussion of procedure in these mat- 
ters awaits carefully sifted material. Our present concern 
is with facts and not solutions. 


*This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 28, 1930. 
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II. NEGRO CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


The chief source for general data with regard to the 
Negro Criminal is the figures of the United States Census 
Bureau. This source at best is unreliable. The Director of 
the Federal Census told the National Crime Commission 
that in the Bureau’s compilations the wardens of the vari- 
ous penal institutions replied to his request for information 
so negligently as to make the data a matter of deep sus- 
picion or they made no reply at all.?, Yet the Federal Census 
Bureau furnishes the best national statistics in existence 
relating to crime. 

The assumption is tacitly made by some students of 
criminology that the Negro is more criminal than the white. 
For the moment rather than question the validity of the as- 
sumption let us examine the data upon which it rests. 

The record of prison commitments is taken as an ac- 
curate measure of the difference between the various racial 
groups in respect to criminality. Upon this basis the Negro 
apparently contributes proportionately a greater number of 
criminals than other groups. A closer examination of this 
index, however, reveals a number of disturbing factors 
which invalidates its use. 

In the first place, attention must be directed to the fact 
that the ratios between the number of criminals apprehended 
and crimes committed is unknown. Until this relationship is 
known the number of commitments remains inconclusive as 
an index of the amount of crime committed. 

Other factors operate indirectly in invalidating the eri- 
terion of prison commitments. In enumerating prison popu- 
lation from year to year, for example, the length of sentence 
for a crime is significant. The survey of the Negro in 
Detroit showed that severer sentences were imposed on the 
Negroes than the whites for the same offences. In some 
eases the terms were double and even triple.* Any number 
of prison inmates, it follows, will be counted again and 


* Reported in the N.Y. State Bar Assoc. Bulletin, Oct., 1929, p. 336. 
* The Negro in Detroit, sec. IX, pp. 8 et seq. 
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again from year to year swelling the total of Negro 
prisoners. 

Again one suspects even without detailed statistical 
proof, which, in the very nature of the problem, is almost 
impossible to obtain, that racial discrimination operates in 
subtle ways in the matter of arrest, suspended sentence, 
probation, prison terms rather than the alternative of fines, 
the granting of parole. Each of these factors operates in- 
directly in altering the commitment rate. We may consider 
the several factors. 

The fee system in several of the Southern States may 
account for the zeal displayed in arresting and prosecuting 
Negro misdemeanants. Arresting officers are paid per 
capita. Judges and sheriffs receive a proportionate share 
of the court costs. The high rate of discharged Negro de- 
fendants who have been arrested for misdemeanors sup- 
ports this view. 

If the number of criminals arrested rather than the num- 
ber of arrests were made the criterion the ratios between 
Negro and white criminals would be altered. Or if the 
number of convictions rather than the number of arrests 
were used as the base other results would be obtained. 

The nature of the imposed sentence throws further light 
upon the inaccuracy of the commitment rate as a criterion of 
crime incidence and racial discrimination. The Detroit 
survey disclosed that of the number of whites convicted of 
felonies 13.5 percent were given the alternative of a fine or 
a prison sentence while only 7.1 percent of the Negro felons 
were so favored. Over 12 percent of the white defendants 
were placed on probation as compared with 7.2 percent 
Negroes.* Similar disproportions were revealed in the num- 
ber of suspended sentences. The Detroit survey is typical 
of situations throughout our state jurisdictions. 

In this connection mention must be made of the fact 
that usually all officials who deal with the accused from the 


‘The first Negro probation officer was appointed in 1915. Table III—De- 
troit Survey. 
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time of arrest to conviction and throughout his institutional 
experience are white men, who share the prevailing antag- 
onism to the Negro. There are cases on record of both 
state and the United States Supreme Court reversing the 
verdicts of lower courts because of manifestly unfair trials.° 

As a rule, the specific criminal intent of a felon 
must be proved before conviction of the offense can 
be obtained. The proof of criminal intent is not easy. 
Is the criterion to be an objective or subjective one or both? 
Is the intent inferred from the surrounding objective cir- 
cumstances of the case, or from the subjective statements of 
the defendant under oath? Case reports are filled with con- 
tradictory rulings on this point. Recently the State of 
Georgia ruled that the criterion was objective. In this case 
a Negro defendant was charged with the murder of a white 
man, and was convicted. A few years earlier a Negro was 
killed, and a white defendant was charged with his murder. 
Here the court ruled that the criterion was subjective. <A 
reading of the cases makes it difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that racial bias was the determining factor.® 

The provision for the juvenile delinquent and the Negro 
feeble-minded and insane is quite inadequate. This is par- 
ticularly true of the provisions for the care of youthful 
Negro girls who are either sent to prison or else discharged 
to continue their delinquent and subsequent criminal careers. 
Sending the feebleminded to prison or jail instead of to 
proper institutions increases the number of Negro crimi- 
nals even though it minimizes the feebleminded Negro in- 
stitutionalized population. 


III. FACTORS IN NEGRO CRIMINALITY 


This brief analysis of criminal statistics is far from ex- 
haustive. The unreliability of present data, however, has, 
it is hoped, been demonstrated. The conclusion is forced 
upon us by the facts that our whole legal machinery tends 


* Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U.S. 86. 
*139 S.E. p. 80 (1927); 22 Ga. App. p. 97 (1918). 
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to operate unfavorably toward the Negro criminal; that 
the collected data may not be relied upon because of this 
pervasive and distorting factor. So obvious is this fact that 
the Census Bureau cautions one against the use of its own 
material.’ 

Even if after careful study it be shown that the Negro 
crime rate is higher what conclusions are to be drawn? Of 
what import is the bare conclusion that the Negro shows 
a higher crime incidence? The crime rate among the white 
foreign born in New England is higher than the crime rate 
among the Negroes of the United States. Again, the Negro 
crime rate is three and a half to four and a half times as 
high in the North and West as in the South. Does this in- 
dicate that the differentials must be found in racial or 
cultural factors? The problem is misstated initially. Un- 
less one assumes a biological criminal type there is no more 
sense in speaking of the Negro criminal than of referring 
to Presbyterian spaghetti. To refer to the Negro criminal 
is to confuse biology with law. Crime is by definition a 
legal category. Race is a matter of inherited biological 
characteristics. Modern critical anthropology has invali- 
dated the concept of racial purity. The Negro race is a fic- 
tion. At best one may maintain that certain familiar traits 
can be established as inherited. The American Negro popu- 
lation (as the African natives) is composed of many hetero- 
geneous racial groupings. Add to the fact of centuries of 
cross breeding which has occurred among the African an- 
cestors of the American Negroes the white and Indian con- 
tacts in this country. The resulting racial groupings are 
almost too complex for analysis.® 

The problem coPrectly stated would read somewhat as 
follows: Why do groups who possess a greater amount of 
pigmentation than other groups commit certain kinds and 
numbers of crimes? There is no implication intended that 

*See Reuter, The American Race Problem, pp. 340-341. 


* Further complexities, of course, arise in regard to the racial ancestry of 
the African ancestors. 
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skin color is directly, i.e. biologically related to crime. Wis- 
dom rather than tyrannical methodology suggests that from 
a social point of view color and crime may be indirectly re- 
lated. For reasons chiefly economic colored groups have 
been forced into an inferior position. The resulting lack of 
different kinds of opportunities in the case of the colored 
people follows from comparable levels of living among any 
disadvantaged group. Color, being obvious, adds to the 
existing prejudices directed against any impoverished 
group. In general, however, the problem of crime and 
colored groups does not differ from the general problems 
of crime causation. 

What factors are causally related to specific crimes 
committed by certain individuals? If the answers to this 
problem point to color as an accompanying factor in certain 
types of crime the fact is less important than the interpre- 
tation. Color operates by way of social prejudice, not 
through biological aptitude for criminal behavior. The 
Negro commits more crimes of a certain kind because of the 
whites. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 


UNIvERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEGRO PROBLEM?’ 


I. THE PROBLEM AND THE SOLUTION 


‘Wop, clodhopper, poletariat, nigger, etc.,’’ are terms in- 
dicative of serious problems that face the person who is 
interested in man’s relation to man. Among the prickly 
problems suggested by the inferiority appellations men- 
tioned above, that of the relation of the white man to the 
Negro is perhaps the most inclusive. With the ‘‘wop’’ the 
chief disturber is nationality. The ‘‘clod-hoppers’ ’”’ prob- 
lem is largely economic. The ‘‘proletariat’’ in our midst 
creates the situation of capital and labor more so than any 
other issue. But with the ‘‘nigger’’ our problem includes 
most all of the questions that are involved in man’s relation 
to man—economie, racial, religious, cultural, eugenic and, 
perhaps that of nationality plays the minor role. And to 
make the Negro problem all the more exciting we find that 
in the culture of our people there are such things as racial 
prejudice, discrimination, violence, injustice, as well as pity, 
love, fairplay and benevolence. 

The problem takes on great seriousness and magnitude 
not only because of its inclusiveness, but because of the pres- 
ence of 10,463,131 Negroes in the United States in the year 
1920. Ifthe dreams of those who hope the Negro will gradu- 
ally be extinguished from our midst should come true, the 
problem would not appear so serious, but the indications 
are that the Negroes will be a factor in our life for years 
to come, if not for all time. 

In the midst of this maze of things we need to ask our- 
selves just what is the racial problem. Because of the in- 
clusiveness of the problem it needs to be stated in general 
terms. ‘‘It is the problem of maintaining some sort of har- 
monious and mutually satisfactory working relations be- 


1Mr. Weimer could not attend the annual meeting in Cleveland, but he 
has delivered at several places this address which differs radically from that 
of professor Sims in offering a solution for the race problem suggested by 
history. 
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tween the two racial groups in the population.’’ (E. B. 
Reuter) 

How can some sort of harmonious and mutually satisfac- 
tory working relations between the two racial groups in 
United States be maintained? The answers to this question 
will run the gamut from ‘‘There is no solution’’ through 
suppression, segregation, co-operation to amalgamation and 
assimilation. 

For the writer, that which in theory holds out the best 
solution to the problem is the acceptance of the Negro on an 
equal footing with the white. We hasten to say that there 
are many shortcomings to this solution. There are also 
many barriers in the way of its realization. It is possible 
and we believe that there are solutions offered that will bring 
about conditions between the races that will be much more 
satisfactory than the present ones, but in spite of the short 
comings and barriers in the path of our solution, we do not 
believe that anything short of acceptance as an equal will 
ultimately satisfy the Negro and the white humanitarian. 


II. CHRISTIANITY 


There are many forces at work in our society that aim 
to give some help for the solution of the racial problem. 
Courses in Sociology, Inter-racial Commissions, F'reedman’s 
Aid Societies, and other agencies are working to this end. 
One of the forces that is active for good in the world to-day 
is that of Christianity; and in Christianity there are 
some elements that if directed toward the knotty problem 
and solution of the Negro-white relations will HELP to 
bring order out of chaos. 

Before considering the elements that are in Christianity 
that might help, let us notice a thing about Christianity and 
the races involved in the problem. Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the two groups which are at more or less odds 
against each other. The United States is predominately a 
Christian nation. There are a few thousand citizens who 
follow Mohammed, Confucius, and Brigham Young, but the 
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number is relatively small. The Jew perhaps is the largest 
element in our country that is not Christian. But, even here 
we know there is a close kinship and similarity in the moral, 
ethical and social teachings of these religions. So, we might 
safely say that both the whites and the Negroes in United 
States have in common many religious beliefs that have a 
bearing on our problem. This means that there is a common 
avenue of approach, and an avenue that is constantly trav- 
eled by each group. 

In Christianity there are some elements that lend them- 
selves to the solution of this problem. One of the elements 
is that of love. We are to love our neighbors as we love 
ourselves. In return for evil we are to do good. The un- 
fortunate, the poor, the weak, the sick, the native of another 
race or nation, our enemies—everybody is to be loved. <Ac- 
cording to the actions of Jesus, we are not to take these in- 
junctions as being mere platitudes, but as the criteria for 
our deeds. In the writing of Paul, who was supposed to 
know the mind of Christ better than any other man, we find 
that he too emphasized the place of love in our human rela- 
tionships. The instance that has particular bearing on our 
subject is Paul’s letter to Philemon. In this epistle he asks 
Philemon to receive the runaway slave with the love of a 
brother. ‘‘... that thou shouldest receive him forever; not 
now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved.’’ 
Love, for the Christian, is the motive for all actions and the 
essence of righteousness. 

While the idea of the brotherhood of man is not original 
nor peculiar to Christianity, nevertheless it has played such 
a major part in Christian teaching that it has really become 
a vital fundamental of our religious beliefs. The Christian 
believes that God is father of us all. ‘‘In the beginning 
God ...’’ created all things. Now it makes little difference 
whether God did it in the twinkling of an eye or over thou- 
sands of millions of years He is still the common father of 
man. In that sense we must look upon all men as brothers. 
This idea is a part of our Christian belief. 
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With the coming of Christianity into the world human 
personality has been regarded as having greater worth than 
ever before imagined. Anything that tends to build up 
persons is to be encouraged and developed. Those things 
which hinder the growth of man are to be looked upon as 
undesirable. ‘‘If thine eye hinder thee, pluck it out.’’ Woe 
to him who is a stumbling block to his neighbor! While 
this is often taken in the strict spiritual sense, yet we must 
remember that ‘‘Jesus drew no sharp distinction between 
men’s bodies and souls. In the brief period in which His 
mission was accomplished He thought it worth while to de- 
vote his energies and His time as earnestly to healing men’s 
bodies as to saving their souls. It was the man as a whole 
who was the object of His love and interest.’’ (J. H. Oldham) 
With the beginning of Christianity until the present day the 
sacredness of humanity has been engaging the interest of 
men. Indeed, if we detach this high value from each indi- 
vidual what do we have left? Nothing but about $1 worth 
of chemicals and residue. Personality is that which makes 
the house of clay be worthy of the gift of His only begotten 
son. In Christianity personality is exalted and placed in 
a category more than earthy. 

But the Christian is not only to love, feel the kinship of 
brotherhood and evaluate personality higher than gold or 
silver, but he is also to remember that he is in the world 
to serve. Christ said that the greatest man among men is 
the one who is the greatest benefactor of men. In his words, 
‘‘He that is greatest among you shall be your servant.’’ 
Life thus becomes a mission and a dedication of self to the 
service of our fellow men. This love, since it is divine, sur- 
mounts all barriers. 

Our problem now is, How ean these principles of Christ 
help in attaining such a state of mind that the Negro can be 
accepted on an equal footing with the white? 
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III. CHRISTIANITY AS A FORCE IN BREAKING AND MAKING MORES 


One of the ways in which Christianity has shown its 
strength, sometimes for good and sometimes for ill, has been 
in breaking and making mores. In the years preceding the 
Reformation period Christianity in the form of the Roman 
Catholic Church had built up some opinions relative to the 
church and state. These opinions were deeply inbedded in 
the thought of both priest and layman. But in the work of 
Calvin, Luther and others the belief in the union of Church 
and State began to be displaced by that of the separation of 
church and state. We are well aware of such objections as 
put forth by Hillare Belloc in his recent book How the Refor- 
mation Happened. Belloc affirms that it was not so much 
Luther, but the princes who wished to grab land and wealth 
and power from the church who were responsible for the 
Reformation. In either case Christianity was the instru- 
ment for the breaking and moulding of the mores that 
changed during that period of the world’s history. 

In our land we have had and are having changes taking 
place in our mores due to some extent to the activities of 
Christianity. The work of the Abolitionist prior to the Civil 
War in breaking down the belief in slavery and the building 
up of the concepton of freedom for the Negro was aided 
somewhat by Christianity. For years the Christian element 
in our nation helped to carry on the agitation against al- 
coholic beverages. And, at the present time we are in the 
midst of a great pacific movement which is seeking to make 
war be an obsolete instrument for settling disputes between 
nations. Christianity is taking an active part in this move- 
ment. 

It is to be observed that our contention is, that Christi- 
anity has HELPED in the breaking and making of mores. 
There have always been contributing forces to work with and 
assist Christianity. Sometimes Christianity has furnished 
the bulk of the power, sometimes it has been a follower 
rather than a leader. But, we have found that in many 
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of the outstanding instances of reform Christianity has been 
considered one of the leaders and sources of power. 

Relative to the Negro problem there are great many be- 
liefs, traditions and practices in the lives of both the Negroes 
and the whites which make the solution of the problem diffi- 
cult. For example, many people believe that the Negro is 
biologically inferior to the white. In fact, there are many 
Negroes who have had that belief instilled in their minds. 
From the institution of slavery there have come such ideas 
that the Negro was ordained of God to be the servant of the 
world. Again, we often find people asserting that mentally 
the Negro will never advance beyond the mental age of 10 
years. His mental destiny is fixed; so why try to educate 
beyond a certain grade, ete, ete. 

It is with such mores and other that Christianity can 
grapple for the good of the racial problem. To be sure 
many of these apparently fixed ideas in the minds of the 
people seem to be beyond the proof of science. Yet, we ask 
the question, ‘‘Are they?’’ Christianity should not break 
down the idea that the Negro is the inferior of the white 
unless it has good reasons, or at least good indications for 
believing that such is not the case. But if the reasons or in- 
dications seem to point to the fact that with proper or equal 
opportunities and environment the Negro can hold his own 
with the white, then Christianity should throw the full 
weight of its powers in breaking down the belief that the 
Negro is inferior and build up in its stead the belief that 
under favorable conditions the Negro can achieve as well as 
the white. 


IV. CHRISTIANITY AND THE SHOCK OF COLOR 


It is the belief of the writer that the mere color of the 
Negro is the chief barrier in securing equality. Leaving 
aside all other aspects of the Negro, if his pigmentation were 
different the problem would rapidly disappear. If some 
scientist or biologist wishes to make a contribution to the 
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solution of this vexing problem let him discover some means 
of changing the color of the skin from black to white. In 
other words, it is contended that the shock of color alone 
is largely responsible for the classification and discrimina- 
tion between the races. It has been noticed that when people 
have read books or heard music or looked at works of art 
they have been enthusiastic over them until they realized that 
they had been produced by black people. In spite of the 
pains a Negro cook may take to keep clean and keep the food 
clean, yet the realization that black hands were in white 
flour gives to many people an inward and oftimes an out- 
ward repulsion for the food. Blackness is the real curse of 
the Negro, and from it come most of the reasons for a racial 
problem. 

Can Christianity aid in this respect? We think it can 
help lessen the color shock. We have noted that Christianity 
lays stress on brotherhood. Brotherhood based upon 
spiritual likenesses rather than physical. ‘‘Then one said 
unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to speak with thee. But he answered and said 
unto him, Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? 
And he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother, and my brethren, For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister and mother.’’ Christianity, there- 
fore, stresses kinship because of spiritual likenesses rather 
than physical. 

There are other spiritual or inner likenesses in addition 
to righteousness that should help to overcome the shock of 
color. On the Fourth of July 1923, we were enjoying a va- 
riety show in the Winter Garden Theater in Berlin, Ger- 
many. One of the acts was produced by a Chinese juggler. 
A stunt that brought down the house was that of juggling a 
box with his feet, while the orchestra played the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. Here was a yellow man, to the tune of Eng- 
lish music, in a German theater amusing a group of Ameri- 
can tourists, as well as other nationalities that were gathered 
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in the theater that night. Why? Because of our mutual ad- 
miration for the skill and dexterity of the yellow man. Color 
was forgotten in being drawn to him through our common 
characteristic of knowing and appreciating that which was 
skillful. 

Now with the Negro, if Christianity would stoutly insist 
upon the spiritual likenesses between the two races and dis- 
courage the emphasis on physical differences it would be a 
contribution to the problem that would be of no mean im- 
portance. Let Christianity assert that the Negro and the 
white alike love, hate, suffer, enjoy, achieve, fail, appreciate, 
and aspire! 

Another means of overcoming the shock of color is to be 
found in character. The possession of a good character is a 
good color shock absorber. Being ‘‘ a good nigger’’ has 
many times given a Negro an advantage that otherwise he 
would not have gotten. Many lynchings in the South and 
North are due to some misdemeanor or breach of morality. 
Kither the white provokes the ‘‘righteous indignation”’’ of 
the black, or the black is guilty of unrighteousness. Too 
often for the whites, blackness of skin symbolizes blackness 
of character, regardless of the whiteness of the Negro’s 


heart. 
Vv. CHRISTIANITY AND NEGRO POVERTY 


One of the retarding conditions of the Negro is that of 
poverty. He belongs to an extremely poor race. These 
conditions are somewhat due to the disposition of the Negro 
to be shiftless. But it is also due to other reasons. In many 
communities the Negro is discriminated against. Work 
that he could very well do is given to aliens in preference 
to the black man. Because of his color he is unable in some 
occupations to work with the men of other races. Many 
times his training for the particular work is not as good as 
that for the white, because there is not as great care taken 
with Negro education as there should be. General ignorance, 
too, is a contributing factor to his poverty. The Negro is 
noted for his large families. This coupled with lack of 
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work, lack of sufficient wage, and other causes mentioned 
above make the race as a whole one that lives in poverty. 
This poverty with its accompaniments help to keep the two 
races apart and thus aggravate the racial problem. 

Can Christianity aid in some way to eliminate the pov- 
erty and get rid of another obstacle in the path of solving 
the problem? Christianity has always stood for service to 
the unfortunate. Its spirit of love, brotherhood, worth of 
personality and ideal of service have been incentives for 
Christians to help those who are unfortunate. Christ de- 
voted much of His time to the aid of the poor. He seemed 
to pay more attention to them than to the rich. And through- 
out the years of its development as a church Christianity has 
been interested in the poor. 

The spirit of Christianity has the motive for going to 
the Negro and saying to him that it is his Christian duty to 
be thrifty, skillful and honest in his work. The same spirit 
is in the religion of the white man to urge him to be just and 
honest to the black man. If the black man does just as well at 
the task as the white his efforts should be rewarded as lib- 
erally. If, by chance, the Negro is not taking a record of 
transactions, or is unable to do so because of lack of educa- 
tion, the white should be as honest in his bookkeeping with 
the black man as with the white man. In other words, there 
should not be a double standard of morals existing between 
the whites and blacks. The rules of honesty, brotherhood, 
and service should prevail in all transactions regardless of 
the races involved. 

The Negro must help himself, not only in being energetic, 
skillful and honest in his work, but in order to eliminate a 
degree of poverty he must learn to limit the size of his fam- 
ily. Without a doubt, birth control is practiced within the 
Negroid race. But it is not practiced enough nor in a scien- 
tific way. It is here that organized Christianity as it is 
today must either change its position or be content with very 
slow elimination of poverty. Of course, it is held by some 
that such a practice as birth control is sheer sin. This is no 
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doubt a place where Christianity must break and make some 

mores within herself. The poor should know how to limit the 

size of their families. If such information could be given to 

the Negro it would be a factor in the elimination of the pov- 
rty. 

oa VI. CHRISTIANITY AND INTERMARRIAGE 

As long as one race is ‘‘too good’’ to be married to an- 
other there will be a racial friction. Only as we marry and 
are given in marriage one to the other is there a complete 
expression of equality. Not that marriage is the MEANS 
of getting equality, but it is an EXPRESSION of equality. 
The contest for equality between the Roman patricians and 
plebians was not considered closed until the marriage re- 
strictions were removed. It is my conviction that there will 
not be a mutual feeling of equality and the elimination of 
racial friction until there be such a state of mind created 
that will not look upon intermarriage of the races with dis- 
gust and as disgraceful. 

In the present state of affairs it would not be wise to 
insist upon indiscriminate intermarriage, for as yet the 
mores are not such as to make such a union beneficial. To- 
day the contracting parties in such unions are socially ostra- 
cized and reap the ills of such a condition. It is said that 
both the whites and the blacks place a stigma upon the per- 
sons thus involved. The children coming from such a union 
are also somewhat outcasts upon society. This breeds social 
ills such as visciousness, crime and desperation. So, today, 
indiscriminate intermarriage is not a wise thing. 

Another element in intermarriage that is not at all com- 
mendable to my argument is that today the marriages that 
are made, are between the lower classes of whites and blacks. 
The result is that the members of the unions are not elevated 
any more in the estimate of the people and are even worse off 
than if they had married within their own classes. The off- 
springs are in many cases physically and mentally inferior. 

It is said that as a result of intermixture the blacks and 
whites as such will ultimately disappear from the popula- 
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tion and race problem will be solved. If such be the case, 
and we believe it to be, Christianity must find its place for 
aid in this phase of the solution. What can Christianity do 
with the intermarriage problem? It appears to be within 
the spirit of Christianity to accept every person on his own 
merits. If the union has been made between a white and a 
black who love each other, are of good character, are seeking 
self-development, and are as commendable as the average 
family, and physically fit, Christianity should see to it that 
none of the detrimental effects of social ostracism be ex- 
perienced by that couple and their offsprings. Christianity 
should impress upon all the necessity of being well born. 
So that those, be they white or be they black, who are con- 
templating marriage, may know the results of union with in- 
feriors physically and mentally. It is here that the golden 
rule of Christianity can apply. The parents should do for 
their children—born or yet to be born—what they would 
have had their parents do for them. 


VII. ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY AS AN AVENUE THROUGH WHICH 
CHRISTIANITY CAN WORK 


In our discussion thus far we have been striving to keep 
within the definition of Christianity as being a spirit in the 
world standing for love, brotherhood, true evaluation of 
personality and encouraging service to our fellow men. Such 
a factor or spirit must have an instrument through which 
to work. Such an instrument we find in organized Christi- 
anity. Paul says that the church is the body of Christ in 
the world. For us, Christianity and the church are not the 
same, but closely dependent upon each other. It is through 
this ‘‘body’’ that the spirit of Christianity can touch the 
racial problem. 

Organized Christianity has as its task the working into 
conduct of the spirit of Christianity. It has been doing that 
all of its history. How can it bring its spirit to bear on 
our problem? One of the first steps that it can make is to 
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eliminate the inferiority complex within its own household. 
There are some indications that this is gradually taking 
place. Colored students in church schools are being awarded 
the Phi Beta Kappa key, colored bishops are in some of the 
white denominations, colored men sit on advisory boards 
of the church, and there seems to be more fraternity between 
the colored and white clergy than between the races in other 
professions. 

Another aspect in which organized Christianity lends it- 
self readily to this problem is that it has machinery already 
set up for the work. Each denomination has its missionary 
boards and some have their Freedman’s Aid Societies. AlI- 
most all churches have their leadership training classes. 
These and the overhead organizations which send out their 
representatives can readily lend themselves to the task of 
educating all in the facts of the racial problem. It is through 
such educative activities as training classes, summer conven- 
tions, forums, ete., that power for the breaking down of 
mores and the building up of new ones can be exerted. Thus 
it is conceivable how a state of mind could be created by 
the aid of organized Christianity whereby the Negro can be 
accepted in our society as an equal. 

How long will it take? That depends upon the will of 
organized Christianity and the power it can muster to 
change our present attitude toward the problem. One thing 
is certain, it will not take place over night and we doubt if 
it will take place in many generations. But, we do feel as- 
sured of this, that until the Negro is accepted in full equality 
there will never be a solution to the problem that is agree- 
able to all concerned; and, Christianity by its very nature 
is fitted to play a role in the achievement. 

G. Ceci WEIMER 

Wootricu, Pa. 


























TECHNIQUES OF RACE ADJUSTMENT" 


Our relations in society are dual. They are first and 
foremost those of membership in associations based on com- 
mon qualities or interests such as the family, the fraternity, 
the labor union, and the ethnic group. These give the in- 
dividual contact with other individuals in more or less per- 
sonal fellowship. In such association everything turns upon 
fitting the individual into the group. We call the process 
socialization. With most persons this takes place easily and 
naturally. Relatively few do not become socialized. Iden- 
tification of ourselves with groups in which we function 
and to whose behavior patterns we conform is the regular 
thing. Thus generally speaking individual adjustment gives 
little difficulty. Its techniques are pretty well developed 
and work with a fair degree of success. Of course, they 
never operate perfectly, and hence criticism and revision are 
always prevalent. Fundamentally, however, they are 
established methods and the process of personal adjust- 
ment presents problems only as regards details. 

Human relations, however, do not end with personal 
adjustments to a number of groups. They embrace another 
type of reaction arising out of the relations of one group 
to another. Inter-group relations, in other words, also con- 
front us. However well adjusted one may be within a vari- 
ety of groups, the chances are that he will find these groups 
are themselves more or less in maladjustment with other 
groups. The socialized individual will thus often find that 
a major difficulty in getting on in life arises from the fact 
that he dwells in a world of unsocialized associations or 
groups. 

Groups do, of course, make adjustments of one sort or 
another among themselves, else there would be no social 
order at all. There are certain prevalent techniques by 
which this is done. They, like those of personal adjust- 


1This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 29, 1930. 
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ments, are old and well seasoned practices. But, as a rule, 
they do not work satisfactorily either as to method or as to 
results. The outcome is not such harmony, stability, soli- 
darity and efficiency among the components of the larger 
social order as that which prevails among the individuals 
making up the particular groups. These techniques do not 
ordinarily produce a social order that is either just to all 
or safe for all. 

The problem of socializing or adjusting groups to one 
another is, therefore, the super-problem of our civilization, 
and inter-race adjustment is clearly but one phase of this 
larger question. At least I wish so to view it in this paper. 
In discussing the techniques of inter-racial adjustment my 
purpose is to analyze them objectively and to evaluate them 
in the light of existing conditions and possible results. 

The traditional and most common relation between the 
white and the Negro races is, as we are fully aware, that 
of domination and subordination. The main technique of 
adjustment involved in this case is segregation. The main- 
tenance of fixed race status, social harmony and solidarity 
are thus sought. Evidently this method has in a way ac- 
complished these ends and has been accepted by both races. 
Apparently also it has been and still is acceptable to large 
numbers of both races. For the Negro, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, as the leading spokesman of his people, accepted it 
in his famous Atlanta address when he declared: ‘‘In all 
things purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, 
yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual prog- 
ress.”’ 

Yet in spite of its vogue and a certain measure of suc- 
cess, segregation is undermining the relations that it is 
designed to uphold. Unity in things essential to mutual 
progress in not being successfully fostered where there is 
separation in all other things. The very conditions created 
by segregation destroy the psychological basis for any real 
unity. It is a matter of common observation that under 
prevailing arrangements the races have lost that sympathy 
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and understanding which existed before emancipation. 
They have drawn farther and farther apart until each new 
generation of white and colored people finds its knowledge 
of the other race less complete and adequate than that of 
its fathers. Thus estrangement grows apace, contacts be- 
come increasingly impersonal, and the color line tends to be 
defined more sharply. As a further consequence we have 
the new Negro who, if he is intelligent and informed, looks 
upon Washington’s Atlanta protocol as the ‘‘ Atlanta Com- 
promise’’ and who, intelligent or otherwise, is looked upon 
by the new white man as an ‘‘upstart,’’ a ‘‘spoiled servant’’ 
and an ‘‘insolent’’ creature. 

Under these circumstances there is a tendency for the 
dominant race to resort to more severe laws and more 
coercive measures to keep the Negro in his place. And the 
Negro in turn answers with increased resentment and sul- 
len unrest where he does not migrate to another section of 
the country in order to escape. Thus the relation of domina- 
tion and subordination maintained by segregation ceases 
to be a harmonious adjustment and tends to break down. 
If I mistake not, it is this growing disharmony which seg- 
regation breeds that has caused the forward-looking element 
of both races to turn to another technique. They have 
sought cooperation in lieu of segregation. 

Cooperation clearly implies that the races should be 
related on the basis of equality instead of domination and 
subordination. Hence the effort to remove disqualifications, 
secure justice and make available more abundant opportuni- 
ties for the colored race. In brief, cooperation labors to 
put an end to the existing caste system. 

Cooperation is the method of the socially sensitive and 
generous, and its success depends upon the number of such 
people in society or upon the store of good will, sense of 
justice and fair play resident in the white race. If this is 
large and needs only to be called out, the technique in ques- 
tion promises much. If, however, the supply is small, the 
results will be meager. 
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It is significant that in the last dozen years the Com- 
missions on Inter-racial Cooperation, based on this method, 
have arisen and spread widely throughout the South. In 
scores of communities they have achieved things worth while 
and stimulated hopes for better things to come. But are 
we justified in thinking that they are going to solve the 
race problem? I think not, for history assigns to coopera- 
tion only a minor role in group relations. As a matter of 
fact the amount of latent good will between the races is 
clearly limited and the devices for releasing and mobilizing 
what there is are none too effective. 

Let us take account of these devices for the moment. The 
ethical appeal is one. Call it, if you like, the appeal of 
Christianity. How much good will does it release for race 
adjustment? It is often assumed that it will release much, 
since so many people are enrolled in Christian communions 
in every section of the country. It does indeed reach a 
certain element, as witness again the growth of the Com- 
missions on Inter-Racial Cooperation themselves, which, if 
I mistake not, are largely the result of the ethical impulse. 
But unfortunately there is not any ground for thinking that 
the Christian motive will prompt many Christians to co- 
operate across the color line. Only a small fraction is all 
that is ever under any circumstances stirred by the ethics 
of religion anyhow, and when it comes to race relations this 
fraction dwindles with astonishing rapidity. People are 
not accustomed to let ethics compromise religion. Christi- 
anity is, therefore, not going to lend great aid to race adjust- 
ment. 

If, then, the Christian appeal has limited possibilities, 
what of a second device, namely democracy? In its name 
how much cooperation can be evoked? All depends upon 
how many believe in the principle that it is expedient to 
maintain equality among unequals and are eager to see that 
all alike enjoy liberty and opportunity. Theoretically, we 
are supposed to be a nation devoted to this creed and to be 
declaring by word and by deed with Walt Whitman: ‘‘By 
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God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms. As if it harmed me, giv- 
ing others the same chances and rights as myself. As if 
it were not indispensable to my own rights that others pos- 
sess the same.’’ 

But actually it takes more intelligence than the vast 
majority of the nation has, to practice democracy ; hence its 
degradation in our midst. Nevertheless, this appeal does 
reach a certain element, more numerous, [ suppose, than 
that reached by the appeal of Christian ethics. But inter- 
racial cooperation apparently cannot be established in the 
name of democracy. Democratic sentiment in America is 
growing cold. The faith of our fathers is dead. The race 
problem will hardly fan the dying embers into flames again. 

There is still another device that may be employed to 
mobilize such inter-racial good-will as cannot be aroused by 
Christianity or evoked by democracy. That is the appeal 
to self-interest. This is doubtless a stronger motive than 
either of the others, since there are few who do not seek 
safety first. If, therefore, people can be made to see that 
their security and well-being depend upon a social order 
in which there are no menacing areas of ignorance, poverty, 
vice, crime, inefficiency, and no smoldering fires of race 
hatred, they will be ready to aid in eradicating whatever 
produces such conditions. It does not follow, however, that 
all who will see their own safety in this light will agree that 
the means of securing it is inter-racial cooperation. Many 
will advocate paternalistic domination by segregation or 
even extermination in extreme cases. 

So we are confronted with the fact that no one device 
is sufficient to call forth enough good-will to make possible 
inter-racial cooperation on a wide seale. Nor for that mat- 
ter, will all the devices together do it. As valid and desir- 
able as the technique is, its use is limited. The limit has 
not yet been reached, but that it will be is enough to indicate 
that this method will not alone suffice. 

Beyond the reach of cooperation a third technique comes 
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into play. That is the pressure or coercive method. Ina 
social order based on competition as the dominant mode of 
relation it is chiefly force that exacts justice. Ours is a 
competitive society. In this society it is assumed that im- 
mediate self-interest will be pursued, that no class can en- 
joy more privilege than it has the power to demand and 
take, that no element of society will yield advantages so long 
as it is possible to keep it, that, in brief, the good old, simple 
plan to get who may and keep who can is the law of life. 

If, therefore, race adjustment is to go far, it will have 
to use the method that is in favor and consonant with the 
competitive system. Although this method is by no means 
ignored in the field of race relations, its possibilities do not 
yet seem to be fully appreciated and generally employed by 
the colored race. 

By coercion, pressure or force, is meant the use of social 
power. And by social power should be understood group 
intelligence, knowledge, skill, organization, numbers and 
wealth pooled and focused to desired ends. 

Thus, the Negro’s procedure calls for a concentration 
and direction of his group resources with a view to using 
them to the advantage of his group and to the enhancing 
of its power as rapidly as possible. If and when this is 
done the Negro will be in a position where he will no longer 
have to beg for justice and opportunity to pursue life and 
happiness as he likes but will be able to exact justice and 
command opportunity. There is much idle talk about the 
Negro’s rights and about America’s obligation to him, but 
actually in the minds of the majority of white Americans, 
the Negro has no rights and America has no obligations 
toward him. This is the realistic aspect of the situation. 
If then he is to enjoy rights, he must win them by his own 
efforts; and if America acknowledges any obligations to 
him, it will be only as he compels it. 

It is largely in this spirit, I take it, that the program of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has been conceived. Likewise the movement of the 
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National Negro Business League. In the efforts of the 
latter to promote C.M.A. retail stores we see business enter- 
prises set up by Negroes for Negroes with a view to the 
furthering of the economic independence of the race. The 
real significance of this movement appears in the following 
analysis given in the 1930 report of this League: 


‘“‘The Negro race spends annually for food, approximately 
$1,650,000,000, a purchasing power which is less than ten per cent 
utilized for employment among our people. The ratio of popu- 
lation to grocery stores is 300 to 1. Upon this basis, our 10,000,000 
Negro population entitles us to 40,000 grocery stores when we have 
fewer than 5,000. Counting 314 persons to the store means 140,000 
persons employed. To supply these 40,000 retail stores with mer- 
chandise, 4,500 wholesale stores and brokers are required, which 
would give employment to 63,000 more persons, making a total of 
203,000. In the wholesale field, we have approximately none. Now 
when we add dairy products, ete., our potential employment quota 
for food alone reaches nearly a half million positions. 

‘“Tn other lines, the same undeveloped opportunities exist. For 
example, according to American standards based upon our popu- 
lation, 3,587 shoe stores employing 14,272 persons are required to 
keep the Negro supplied with shoes; 5,006 gents furnishing stores 
with 23,028 persons; 2,943 women’s clothing stores with 28,053 
persons; 5,003 furniture stores with 38,835 persons. In these 
groups we have practically no participation.’’ 

‘While the figures above are hypothetical, they do point the way, 
for we know that the Negro is not receiving the employment quota 
to which his buying power entitles him, neither in Negro stores, 
nor in white stores..... Our ultimate aim... . is for Negroes 
trained in Negro business to be gradually absorbed in all lines of 
business endeavor until we reach our full share in the commercial 
life of the country.”’ 


When one thinks of the possibilities as suggested in this 
report, a large measure of economic emancipation can be 
achieved if the Negroes will stand together for their own 
interests first, last, and all the time. In the long run if 
carried to success it would mean the accumulation within 
the group of a lot of wealth that now flows into the coffers 
of the white man. This wealth would in turn mean a bar- 
gaining power by which to command rights the Negro cannot 
now claim. 

The white man is aggressively pushing the Negro to the 
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wall and squeezing him out of many occupations and busi- 
nesses that have hitherto been his own. In the face of this 
situation the Negro has but one choice, and that is to counter 
by withdrawing his patronage from white enterprises and 
to build up his own on the loyal support of his own group. 
Let him that is discriminated against, discriminate in turn. 

The principles involved in this business program should 
be carried into every practical field. Into politics, for in- 
stance, even though political action is feasible only in North- 
ern communities. But in the North an independent Negro 
party loyally supported under the motto ‘‘the Negro first, 
right or wrong,’’ would be an effective agency for bettering 
the status of the race. It would at times in many communi- 
ties and in some states, perhaps, hold the balance of power, 
and could dictate issues on its own terms. 

The technique under consideration requires above every- 
thing else organization everywhere. And in that the group 
is singularly weak and inexperienced and labors under un- 
usual handicaps, for the bulk of its people are rural and, 
like rural Americans generally, extremely individualistic. 
Opportunity for organization, however, is coming with the 
rapid urbanization of the race. The colored man in the city 
is finding that urban life is unsafe for the unorganized. This 
lesson he is learning, but he must also learn the method of 
combined effort. In such associations as the Urban League 
we see the promises of a new day. 

How far the organization movement, which has become 
possible through urbanization, will be carried among city 
dwelling Negroes depends primarily upon the leadership of 
the race. The initial opportunity is obviously presented in 
Northern communities. In Southern cities the difficulties 
are many and in the rural south, where the need is greatest, 
the handicaps and obstacles are tremendous. And yet little 
progress can be measured for the race as a whole until by 
organized self-help the great mass of exploited Negro crop- | 
pers and tenants are delivered from a state of peonage 
under the white man. 
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Of the three techniques of race adjustment in operation 
I have tried to show that segregation is failing of its object, 
that cooperation has limited range and that coercion or 
social pressure has unexplored possibilities. Obviously, both 
of the last two methods are needed. There is, therefore, 
no sound basis for conflict between those who prefer co- 
operation and those who prefer coercion. Of course, it must 
be recognized that idealists are never over cordial toward 
realists and that realists do not naturally admire idealists; 
and so, I suppose, the process of race adjustment will be re- 
tarded not a little by the unadjustments among its brethren. 

NEweE u L. Sims 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, O. 
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COLLOQUY WITH COLORED MINISTERS?* 


On the evening of Thursday, the 12th day of January, 1865, 
the following persons of African descent met, by appointment, to 
hold an interview with EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War, 
and Major-General SHERMAN, to have a conference upon matters 
relating to the freedmen of the State of Georgia, to wit: 

1. William J. Campbell, aged fifty-one years, born in Savannah; 
slave until 1849, and then liberated by will of his mistress, Mrs. 
Mary Maxwell; for ten years pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Savannah, numbering about eighteen hundred members; aver- 
age congregation nineteen hundred; the church property belonging 
to the congregation (trustees white) worth eighteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

2. John Cox, aged fifty-eight years, born in Savannah; slave 
until 1849, when he bought his freedom for eleven hundred dollars; 
pastor of the Second African Baptist Church; in the ministry fif- 
teen years; congregation twelve hundred and twenty-two persons; 
church property worth ten thousand dollars, belonging to the con- 
gregation. 

3. Ulysses L. Houston, aged forty-one years, born in Grahams- 
ville, South Carolina; slave ‘until the Union army entered Savan- 
nah’; owned by Moses Henderson, Savannah; and pastor of Third 
African Baptist Church, congregation numbering four hundred; 
church property worth five thousand dollars, belongs to congrega- 
tion; in the ministry about eight years. 

4. William Bentley, aged seventy-two years, born in Savan- 
nah; slave until twenty-five years of age, when his master, John 
Waters, emancipated him by will; pastor of Andrew’s Chapel, 
Methodist Episcopal Church (only one of that denomination in 
Savannah), congregation numbering three hundred and sixty mem- 
bers; church property worth about twenty thousand dollars, and 
is owned by the congregation; been in the ministry about twenty 
years; a member of Georgia Conference. 

5. Charles Bradwell, aged forty years, born in Liberty County, 
Georgia; slave until 1851; emancipated by will of his master, J. L. 

This colloquy is valuable not only for the information concerning the 


war but for understanding the status of Negroes in Georgia. The effect of 
the war on them, and their prospects in 1865. 
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Bradwell; local preacher, in charge of the Methodist Episcopal 
congregation (Andrew’s Chapel) in the absence of the minister; 
in the ministry ten years. 

6. William Gaines, aged forty-one years, born in Wills County, 
Georgia; slave ‘until the Union forces freed me’; owned by Robert 
Toombs, formerly United States Senator, and his brother, Gabriel 
Toombs; local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church (An- 
drew’s Chapel) ; in the ministry sixteen years. 

7. James Hill, aged fifty-two years, born in Bryan County, Geor- 
gia; slave ‘up to the time the Union army come in’; owned by 
H. F. Willings, of Savannah; in the ministry sixteen years. 

8. Glasgow Taylor, aged seventy-two years, born in Wilkes 
County, Georgia; slave ‘until the Union army come’; owned by A. 
P. Wetter; is a local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(Andrew’s Chapel) ; in the ministry thirty-five years. 

9. Garrison Frazier, aged sixty-seven years, born in Granville 
County, North Carolina; slave until eight years ago, when he bought 
himself and wife, paying one thousand dollars in gold and silver; 
is an ordained minister in the Baptist Church, but, his health fail- 
ing, has now charge of no congregation; has been in the ministry 
thirty-five years. 

10. James Mills, aged fifty-six years, born in Savannah; free- 
born, and is a licensed preacher of the First Baptist Church; has 
been eight years in the ministry. 

11. Abraham Burke, aged forty-eight years, born in Bryan 
County, Georgia; slave until twenty years ago, when he bought him- 
self for eight hundred dollars; has been in the ministry about ten 
years. 

12. Arthur Wardell, aged forty-four years, born in Liberty 
County, Georgia; slave until ‘freed by the Union army’; owned 
by A. A. Solomons, Savannah, and is a licensed minister in the 
Baptist Church; has been in the ministry six years. 

13. Alexander Harris, aged forty-seven years, born in Savan- 
nah; free-born; licensed minister of Third African Baptist Church ; 
licensed about one month ago. 

14. Andrew Neal, aged sixty-one years, born in Savannah; slave 
‘until the Union army liberated me’; owned by Mr. William Gib- 
bons, and has been deacon in the Third Baptist Church for ten 


years. 
15. James Porter, aged thirty-nine years, born in Charleston, 
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South Carolina; free-born, his mother having purchased her free- 
dom ; is lay-reader and president of the board of wardens and vestry 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Colored Church in Savan- 
nah; has been in communion nine years; the congregation numbers 
about two hundred persons; the church property is worth about 
ten thousand dollars, and is owned by the congregation. 

16. Adolphus Delmotte, aged twenty-eight years, born in Savan- 
nah; free-born; is a licensed minister of the Missionary Baptist 
Church of Milledgeville, congregation numbering about three or 
four hundred persons; has been in the ministry about two years. 

17. Jacob Godfrey, aged fifty-seven years, born in Marion, South 
Carolina; slave ‘until the Union army freed me’; owned by James 
E. Godfrey, Methodist preacher, now in the rebel army; is a class- 
leader, and steward of Andrew’s Chapel since 1836. 

18. John Johnson, aged fifty-one years, born in Bryan County, 
Georgia; slave ‘up to the time the Union army came here’; owned 
by W. W. Lincoln, of Savannah; is class-leader, and treasurer of 
Andrew’s Chapel for sixteen years. 

19. Robert N. Taylor, aged fifty-one years, born in Wilkes Coun- 
ty, Georgia; slave ‘to the time the Union army come’; was owned 
by Augustus P. Wetter, Savannah, and is class-leader in Andrew’s 
Chapel—for nine years. 

20. James Lynch, aged twenty-six years, born in Baltimore, 
Maryland; free-born; is presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and missionary to the Department of the South; has been 
seven years in the ministry, and two years in the South. 

Garrison Frazier being chosen by the persons present to express 
their common sentiments upon the matters of inquiry, makes an- 
swers to inquiries as follows: 

1. State what your understanding is in regard to the acts of 
Congress, and President Lincoln’s proclamation, touching the con- 
dition of the colored people in the rebel States. 

Answer. So far as I understand President Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion to the rebellious States, it is, that if they would lay down 
their arms and submit to the laws of the United States before the 
1st of January, 1863, all should be well; but if they did not, then 
all the slaves in the rebel States should be free, henceforth and for- 
ever: that is what I understood. 

2. State what you understand by slavery, and the freedom that 
was to be given by the President’s Proclamation. 
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Answer. Slavery is receiving by irresistible power the work of 
another man, and not by his consent. The freedom, as I under- 
stand it, promised by the proclamation, is taking us from under 
the yoke of bondage and placing us where we could reap the fruit 
of our own labor, and take care of ourselves, and assist the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining our freedom. 

3. State in what manner you think you can take care of your- 
selves, and how can you best assist the Government in maintaining 
your freedom. 

Answer. The way we can best take care of ourselves is to have 
land, and turn in and till it by our labor—that is, by the labor of 
the women, and children, and old men—and we can soon maintain 
ourselves and have something to spare; and to assist the Govern- 
ment, the young men should enlist in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and serve in such manner as they may be wanted (the rebels 
told us that they piled them up and made batteries of them, and 
sold them to Cuba, but we don’t believe that). We want to be 
placed on land until we are able to buy it and make it our own. 

4. State in what manner you would rather live, whether scat- 
tered among the whites, or in colonies by yourselves. 

Answer. I would prefer to live by ourselves, for there is a 
prejudice against us in the South that will take years to get over; 
but I do not know that I can answer for my brethren. 

[Mr. Lynch says he thinks they should not be separated, but 
live together. All the other persons present being questioned, one 
by one, answer that they agree with ‘brother Frazier.’] 

5. Do you think that there is intelligence enough among the 
slaves of the South to maintain themselves under the Government 
of the United States, and the equal protection of its laws, and main- 
tain good and peaceable relations among yourselves and with your 
neighbors? 

Answer. I think there is sufficient intelligence among us to 
do so. 

6. State what is the feeling of the black population of the South 
toward the Government of the United States; what is the under- 
standing in respect to the present war, its causes and object, and 
their disposition to aid either side; state fully your views. 

Answer. I think you will find there is thousands that are 
willing to make any sacrifice to assist the Government of the United 
States, while there is also many that are not willing to take up 
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arms. I do not suppose there is a dozen men that is opposed to 
the Government. I understand as to the war that the South is 
the aggressor. President Lincoln was elected President by a ma- 
jority of the United States, which guaranteed him the right of 
holding the office and exercising that right over the whole United 
States. The South, without knowing what he would do, rebelled. 
The war was commenced by the rebels before he came into the 
office. The object of the war was not, at first, to give the slaves 
their freedom, but the sole object of the war was, at first to bring 
the rebellious States back into the Union, and their loyalty to the 
laws of the United States. Afterwards, knowing the value that was 
set on the slaves by the rebels, the President thought that his 
proclamation would stimulate them to lay down their arms, re- 
duce them to obedience, and help to bring back the rebel States; 
and their not doing so has now made the freedom of the slaves a 
part of the war. It is my opinion that there is not a man in this city 
that could be started to help the rebels one inch, for that would be 
suicide. There was two black men left with the rebels, because 
they had taken an active part for the rebels, and thought some- 
thing might befall them if they staid behind, but there is not an- 
other man. If the prayers that have gone up for the Union army 
could be read out, you would not get through them these two weeks. 

7. State whether the sentiments you now express are those only 
of the colored people in the city, or do they extend to the colored 
population through the country, and what are your means of know- 
ing the sentiments of those living in the country? 

Answer. I think the sentiments are the same among the colored 
people of the State. My opinion is formed by personal communi- 
cation in the course of my ministry, and also from the thousands 
that followed the Union army, leaving their homes and undergoing 
suffering. I did not think there would be so many; the number 
surpassed my expectation. 

8. If the rebel leaders were to arm the slaves, what would be 
its effect ? 

Answer. I think they would fight as long as they were before 
the bayonet, and just as soon as they could get away they would 
desert, in my opinion. 

9. What, in your opinion, is the feeling of the colored people 
about enlisting and serving as soldiers of the United States, and 
what kind of military service do they prefer? 
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Answer. A large number have gone as soldiers to Port Royal 
to be drilled and put in the service, and I think there is thousands 
of the young men that will enlist; there is something about them 
that, perhaps, is wrong; they have suffered so long from the rebels, 
that they want to meet and have a chance with them in the field. 
Some of them want to shoulder the musket, others want to go into 
the quartermaster or the commissary’s service. 

10. Do you understand the mode of enlistment of colored per- 
sons in the rebel States, by State agents, under the act of Congress; 
if yea, state what your understanding is? 

Answer. My understanding is that colored persons enlisted by 
State agents are enlisted as substitutes, and give credit to the States, 
and do not swell the army, because every black man enlisted by a 
State agent leaves a white man at home; and, also, that larger boun- 
ties are given or promised by the State agents than are given by 
the States. The great object should be to push through this re- 
bellion the shortest way, and there seems to be something wanting 
in the enlistment by State agents, for it don’t strengthen the army, 
but takes one away for every colored man enlisted. 

11. State what in your opinion is the best way to enlist colored 
men for soldiers. 

Answer. I think, sir, that all compulsory operations should be 
put a stop to. The ministers would talk to them, and the young 
men would enlist. It is my opinion that it would be far better for 
the State agents to stay at home, and the enlistments to be made 
for the United States under the direction of General SHERMAN. 

In the absence of General SHERMAN, the following question 
was asked: 

12. State what is the feeling of the colored people in regard 
to General SHERMAN, and how far do they regard his sentiments 
and actions as friendly to their rights and interests, or otherwise ? 

Answer. We looked upon General SHERMAN, prior to his 
arrival, as a man, in the providence of God, specially set apart to 
accomplish this work, and we unanimously felt inexpressible grati- 
tude to him, looking upon him as a man that should be honored for 
the faithful performance of his duty. Some of us called upon him 
immediately upon his arrival, and it is probable he did not meet 
the Secretary with more courtesy than he met us. His con- 
duct and deportment towards us characterized him as a friend and 
a gentleman. We have confidence in General SHERMAN, and 
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think that what concerns us could not be under better hands. This 
is our opinion now from the short acquaintance and intercourse 
we have had. 

[Mr. Lynch states that, with his limited acquaintance with Gen- 
eral SHERMAN, he is unwilling to express an opinion. All others 
present declare their agreement with Mr. Frazier about General 
SHERMAN.] 

Some conversation upon general subjects relating to General 
SHERMAN’S march then ensued, of which no note was taken.’’ 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Yeomanry, Life on St. Helena Island. By T. J. Woorter, 
Jr. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930. Pp. 291. 
Price $3.00.) 


This book is a combination of almost all observations which 
white persons traveling in an isolated rural community in the South 
would publish as comments on the life of people of whom they have 
just begun to learn. The Southern whites have often boasted that 
they know the Negro, but this book itself is a confession to the 
contrary, both in what it says and in what it does not say. While 
most of these facts are not startling the effort does point the right 
way, and it is hoped that others will undertake such investigations 
and that the results will be more scientifically presented. 

The book goes to the beginning of modern life of St. Helena 
Island, the coming of the English, the importation of slaves, the 
customs of the place, the dialect, early songs, superstitions, birth 
rate, health, occupations, and the like. The larger portion of 
the work, however, is devoted to the treatment of education, the 
home, recreation, religion, and improvements in the life of the 
people. Nineteen illustrations dealing with these things appear in 
the work. The volume is neatly printed and handsomely bound. 

When we consider, however, that this study was projected on 
a budget of about thirty thousand dollars and that it was a joint in- 
vestigation of a staff of research workers we wonder why the results 
are so meager unless something unusual is to appear in the forth- 
coming volumes. In spite of the high cost of the production it does 
not contain any more valuable data that The Rural Negro or Jim 
and Mr. Eddy: A Dixie Motorlogue. In fact, if Black Yeomanry 
were not otherwise labeled, the average reader would take it be a 
product of a sojourn in the Sea Islands; for some of the valuable 
data in the book were supplied by persons who were not members 
of the staff of workers. 

The student of Negro life is surprised, too, that the volume 
contains such a little of the African background. The author 
promises other volumes in which such facts may appear; but, judg- 
ing by the treatment in this particular volume, one cannot escape 
the conviction that these investigators are not qualified in ethnology 
and anthropology to trace these tendencies. It is clear, too, that 
they are handicapped by knowing little about the Negro, and had 
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to learn what Negro investigators already know about their people. 
Many of the facts set forth in this volume are matters of common 
knowledge among scientifically trained Negroes. Several other back- 
ward communities in the South, moreover, show similar culture, but 
the author failed to make many of these comparisons. 

In the beginning of this survey it was urged that Negro investi- 
gators be placed on this staff to interpret certain phases of the life 
of their race which only a Negro can understand, but probably be- 
cause Negroes cannot break bread with white men they were not 
required to cooperate. Here came up too the customary comment: 
‘“We know the Negro. We know how to investigate him. Give 
us the money and let us do it.’’ They have the money and an 
abundance of it, but they have not done the work. No one who 
sees and knows the Negroes only as the lord does his peasants can 
scientifically portray the Negroes to the uninformed world. To 
understand people one must take out his naturalization papers and 
become one among them. To proceed otherwise will be just as futile 
as the efforts of numerous boards and groups which have organized 
to solve the Negro problem without consulting the Negro himself. 
They meet behind closed doors, work out their plans, and then have 
them accepted by certified Negroes who know nothing about the 
problem at hand. This is what is now known as interracial coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Woofter and others like him, however, deserve some credit. 
Some of these persons are really sincere in their efforts to employ 
science to improve interracial relations, although, until they take 
account of the Negro investigator as a factor in the equation, they 
ean never perform such a task. These new writers of the South, 
it should be noted too, are far in advance of the Southern men 
who about two generations ago went North and equipped themselves 
in modern historiography apparently to write the reconstruction 
history of the South in order to white-wash their ancestors who 
overthrew the only democratic governments the South ever had and 
reestablished slavery as peonage. These new scholars discredit 
some of the bias of their predecessors and would approach the task 
from another angle but without the aid or the knowledge of the 
Negro himself. This means that in the final analysis the Negro 
must treat his own record scientifically. 
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Negro Membership in American Labor Unions. By Ira De A. Ret. 
(New York: The Department of Research and Investigations 
of the National Urban League, 1930. Pp. 175. Price $1.00) 


This volume like The Negro Wage Earner, a recent publication 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, has 
appeared at a most opportune moment. The two works show con- 
clusively that while the critics of the Negro often brand the race 
as an aggregate of lazy and shiftless persons, these traducers have 
been and are still active in organizing and strengthening labor 
unions which make it impossible for the Negro to find employment 
except in drudgery. With less chances for earning a living, receiv- 
ing the lowest wages paid for labor of any sort, the Negro has done 
well to exist. Instead of demonstrating by his record that he is 
inferior to the white laborer, the facts rather justify the conclusion 
that relatively the Negro is the superior worker. 


Mr. Reid does not give much of the background which supplies 
the basis for his theme. He proceeds almost directly to point out the 
seat of the trouble. After discussing the industrial status of the 
Negro the author lists the federated, the national, and international 
unions and devotes most of the space to the discussion of the ex- 
clusion of the Negroes. Along with this volume one should read 
the qualifications for membership in these unions set forth in the 
Handbook of American Trade-Unions, Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 506. A copy may be obtained by 
addressing the United States Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 


Some of these qualifications for membership are interesting. In 
most cases they leave a loophole by which the Negro may be ex- 
eluded by subterfuge, although they do not specifically require it. 
In other cases the exclusion of Negroes is expressly set forth. The 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, uniting religion and 
race discrimination, specifies that ‘‘any white person between the 
ages of 16 and 65 who believes in the existence of a Supreme Being”’ 
.... 1s eligible for membership. The Brothechood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks accepts for members ‘‘ all white persons, male or 


female of good moral character’’ employed in such capacity. The 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors requires that ‘‘an applicant 
for membership must be of the Caucasian race.’’ The order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors provides that an ‘‘applicant for member- 
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ship must be a white male.’’ And similarly with the order of Rail- 
way Conductors of America and the Grand International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers only white men are eligible for 
membership. From most of these higher pursuits the Negroes are 
excluded by these ‘‘ Christian gentlemen.’’ When we think also of the 
handicap suffered by Negroes in recent years in being displaced in 
menial pursuits and drugery by whites who have been thrown out 
of employment by the mechanization of industry, one would natur- 
ally wonder how much farther the Negro can go downward without 
facing extermination. The facts, however, have been made clear 
by the author. The reader must reach his own conclusions. 

In this picture there is the possibility of another vision. In spite 
of the opposition Negro skilled laborers have succeeded in getting 
into some of these unions. In certain cities in the South Negroes 
control the local unions of building trades. In others in which they 
have less influence they have managed to hold their connections, 
but are discriminated against within the unions themselves. It 
is difficult to estimate exactly the Negro membership in these unions, 
but there are about 55,000 or 60,000 Negroes thus listed. If we 
add to this number the Negroes belonging to unions of their own 
the total number will probably exceed 80,000. Most of these Ne- 
groes are semi-skilled workers. The whites have admitted the Ne- 
groes to their unions not for love for the race but only in cases 
where, because of the large numbers of unorganized Negroes serving 
in certain capacities they have been a menace to white workers, 
in maintaining a high wage seale. Inasmuch as the Negro cannot 
usually work when whites have things as they like them, the Ne- 
groes have been reduced to the necessity of serving as strike breakers 
to secure employment. These regulations for restricting member- 
ship to whites, then, are prejudicial to the interests of labor in 
general. 


Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829-1832. THroporE M. Wuit- 

FIELD, PH.D. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 

x, 162, Price $1.75) 

This work is a brief development of the proslavery policy of 
Virginia. There are not many new facts in the book, for it is 
more of a synthesizing work than an original production. In Bal- 
lagh’s History of Slavery in Virginia, Ambler’s Sectionalism in Vir- 
ginia, McGregor’s Disruption of Virginia, and Woodson’s Freedom 
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and Slavery in Appalachian America in THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
History, Volume 1, 132-150, one can find all of the outstanding facts 
presented by Mr. Whitfield and sometimes in more detail. In this 
work, then, serious students of history will find little which is new. 

From this volume we learn that at first there was a preference 
for the labor of white indentured servants, but by pressure from 
slave trading England Negro slaves were forced upon the colonies, 
and by the end of the seventeenth century the former yielded to 
the latter. There developed considerable anti-slavery sentiment, 
however, and manumission was facilitated. This tendency toward 
liberation was checked when slaves in crude form without initiative 
were turned loose upon society to become vagabonds. It was not 
until colonization seemed feasible that any considerable number of 
slaveholders could be induced to manumit their slaves. When this 
movement struck snags in the execution of its plans Virginia finally 
divided on the question as to whether emancipation was the best 
policy, and with the industrial revolution making cotton apparently 
king the majority of Virginians became proslavery by the year 
1830. That matter was adequately threshed out in the Convention 
of 1829-30 when the western countries with no love for the Negro 
arrayed themselves against the aristocratic eastern counties which 
tried to make every interest of the state secondary to that of slave- 
holding. The representatives of the interests won in the contest 
with the pioneering mountaineers who spoke out boldly in that 
convention; but the question of the extermination of the evil came 
to the front again in the General Assembly immediately after Nat 
Turner’s insurrection of 1831 just as it had almost done in 1800 
when Gabriel’s plan for an uprising of the slaves was detected. 
These events furnished occasions for battles between the slave-hold- 
ing interests and the liberty-loving mountaineers, in which the 
former won a second time and so committed the State to the pro- 
slavery agitation that abolitionists were not tolerated in the eastern 
section after 1840. 

The author should have said more about some other important 
trends in public thought. With abolitionists silenced the press 
and pulpit then could proceed to rationalize the belief in the justice 
of slavery. God has willed it; it resulted from the custom of 
making it a substitute for death in the case of captives in war or 
from the ‘‘commendation’’ of the weak to the protection of the 
strong; and so let it be. Since slavery, cannot be abolished, then, 
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according to these rationalists like B. W. Leigh and Thomas R. 
Dew, let there be adopted proper means for the subordination of 
these bondmen. The militia should be reformed, the citizenry 
armed, and the greatest vigilance maintained. The Negroes repre- 
senting a large portion of the wealth of the State must be retained 
as slaves and the legislature must never take upon itself the task 
of repealing the black code by which it is maintained. Even 
colonization must be discountenanced, if it means that any large 
number slaves will be removed from the commonwealth. Virginia, 
then, was forced to the position of discouraging not only the dim- 
inution of the number of slaves but even that of the free Negroes, 
for they, too, were needed in the development of the State. At 
times there were various proposals for forcing the free Negroes to 
go to Liberia, but because of the large number of artisans and 
mechanics among them, such a law was never passed. Some one 
always came forward with the thought that the deportation would 
mean economic ruin to industry in that State. The General As- 
sembly dominated by these sentiments prevented any constructive 
program, and as the eastern countries succeeded in expanding 
slavery to the frontier and in indoctrinating the former neutrals 
or abolitionists with the teachings of slavery, reform became an 
impossibility. 

In the development of this theme the author failed to give 
adequate attention to the differences between the eastern and west- 
ern sections, failed to discuss thoroughly the theories of the moun- 
taineers as factors in determining the early attitude of the State 
toward the institution, and did not bring out the extent to which the 
agitation all but rent the state in the Conventions of 1829-30 and 
1850-51 and left sectional sores which, having not healed by 
1863, resulted in the establishment of West Virginia. While West 
Virginia was not anti-slavery, the domination of the State by short- 
sighted men who thought of nothing but the protection of their 
peculiar species of property alienated the western section which in 
spite of itself had to develop with the spirit of the rising West. 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by ExizaBETH DonNAN, Professor of Political Economy 
in Wellesley College. (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Pp. x, 490.) 

This volume of documents and the two which are to follow il- 
lustrate the trade on which slavery rested. These documents show 
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the influence of the trade not only on relations between Great 
Britain and the American colonies but also between the mother 
country and other nations of Europe. At the same time, too, these 
accounts of this traffic help to clarify certain obscure points with 
respect to the picture of Africa when this trade first developed. 
The information about that background, however, is much less than 
we would like to have. 

The author explains this, saying: ‘‘ As was to be expected, what 
emerges is the history of the trade as seen by the white man rather 
than as seen or suffered by the Negro. The record is that of the 
trader concerned with method, with profits and losses, with the 
struggle for monopoly or for freedom of trade, rather than with 
the race or races which he was subjugating. To merchant, planter, 
agent of the African Company or British official, the opportunity 
to study primitive peoples at first hand meant little, and was al- 
lowed to slip by unused. Our records of the slave trade shed little 
light upon the manner of people enslaved, their origins, and the 
differences among them, save when such points were translated into 
pounds sterling. This fact leaves us in ignorance of much which 
would today be of inestimable value in studying the African origins 
of the American Negro population.’’ 

Sufficient information is found herein, however, to stimulate 
investigators who will some day penetrate the hinterland to dis- 
cover what the imported African really was. We shall then be 
able to estimate the extent to which the Negro in the Western 
World has been Europeanized or remained Africanized. Our pres- 
ent studies of this problem are unproductive of convincing results. 
It is fortunate, then, that a few years ago the Association employed 
Miss Ruth A. Fisher to extract from the same archives those docu- 
ments which bear especially on this point. This collection, entitled 
Extracts from the Records of the African Companies, should be 
studied by students of Negro History along with Miss Donnan’s 
volumes of documents, covering all aspects of the trade. 

This first volume deals with the slave trade from its very begin- 
ning to the end of the seventeenth century; the second will bring 
the account up to 1807; and the third, shifting the emphasis from 
the history of the trade, will show the connection of the thirteen 
colonies with the traffic. These documents illuminate such ques- 
tions as African exploitation, friction of European countries in 
Africa, the development of the great commercial companies, the 
struggle for Spanish-American markets, the methods of trade, the 
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commodities of commerce, and the effect on the colonial policy in 
the West Indies. 

Undoubtedly these volumes together with Mrs. Catterall’s Judi- 
cial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro will be con- 
sidered as the most valuable publications of American source ma- 
terial recently produced. The actual facts herein presented will dis- 
credit the school of pseudo historians who, becoming ashamed of the 
national stigma of slavetrading and slaveholding have tried to mini- 
mize the importance of these phases and have also endeavored to re- 
write such history to make it according to their own liking. The 
production of these volumes decidedly emphasize the need for further 
research into the background of our life and institutions. American 
historical scholarship, then, is indebted not only to these investi- 
gators who have labored for years in the collection of these ma- 
terials but also to Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, who made their 
researches possible during the years which he served so efficiently as 
Director of the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. It is earnestly hoped that in his new 
position in the Library of Congress he may have the opportunity to 
stimulate others to do some other neglected task by which scholar- 
ship may equally profit. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE TRAGIC ERA 
Dear Sir: July 17, 1930, Chicago, Ill. 


My attention was called sometime since to a book written by 
Claude G. Bowers ealled the Tragic Era, which I have carefully 
read, and as a result thereof I do not hesitate to say that the Tragic 
Error would be a more appropriate name for the book, because it 
is a composition of errors, misstatements, misrepresentations, and 
false assertions. 

It purports to be an historical revelation of certain important 
events covering the reconstruction period, but for historical pur- 
poses its usefulness is seriously impaired, if not wholly destroyed, 
on account of the author’s partisan bias. What the readers of his- 
tory desire more than anything else is a presentation of the material 
facts covering the period in question, free from partisan bias or 
racial and religious prejudice; but in this respect they will be 
disappointed from what is presented in this work. In fact, it is 
intensely partisan. As between the two major political parties, it 
is written wholly in the defense of one of the two, viz., the demo- 
cratic party. 

The author seems to have read everything that has been written 
by others covering the period in question, but he took particular 
pains to quote with warmest commendation whatever reflected credit- 
ably upon the leaders of the democratic party, and with extravagant 
condemnation whatever reflected unfavorably upon the leaders of 
the republican party. 

The work is largely biographical; but in sketching the career of 
a number of party leaders his references to republican leaders were 
couched in language calculated to convey to the minds of his read- 
ers that even where nothing can be said that reflected discreditably 
upon them from an official standpoint, yet the natural inference 
to be drawn from the language used, all of them were open to 
justifiable criticism either from a financial or social standpoint. 

In spite of its extreme prolixity and verbosity the book is re- 
markable, more for what is concealed than for what is revealed— 
for what is unrecorded than for what is recorded. To point out 
some of the important omissions, as well as to show the inaccuracy 
of the material points covered by the book, a brief review of the 
reconstruction period will be necessary. 
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To begin with, there came the Proclamation of Emancipation, 
which was issued as a war measure and was local in its application. 
It may be admitted that its validity and constitutionality was open 
to question, until the ratification of the thirteenth amendment to 
the constitution, the effect of which was to legalize and nationalize 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. President Andrew Johnson 
inaugurated a policy of reconstruction of his own, which did not 
meet with popular approval. He belonged to that group of public 
men who contended that the rebel states had never been legally out of 
the Union. His policy, therefore, was the oath of allegiance to the 
Union and the ratification of the thirteenth amendment. No other 
conditions were deemed necessary to complete restoration. But it so 
transpired that the state governments which he thus brought into 
existence made the ratification of the thirteenth amendment practi- 
eally worthless, for the ‘‘black laws’’ passed by the different legisla- 
tures practically re-established the institution of slavery. At any 
rate, senators and members of congress elected under the Johnson 
plan were denied seats to which they had been elected, which brought 
on a bitter war between the executive and legislative departments 
of the government relative to reconstruction. 

Republicans of the class to which Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens belonged, who had the foresight to see far ahead, were op- 
posed to the immediate readmission of the rebel states upon any 
terms or condition, but that they should be held as conquered 
territory for an indefinite period, and that the colored people of such 
states should be dealt with on terms of political equality with the 
whites whenever reconstruction should be brought about. But this 
group proved to represent a minority, even in the republican party. 
But all factions or groups of the republicans were opposed to the 
Johnson plan which was promptly rejected by Congress. 

The congressional plan then adopted in lieu of the Johnson 
plan was the fourteenth amendment to the constitution. So far 
as suffrage was concerned the fourteenth amendment left the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the colored men optional with the different 
states in prescribing the qualifications of electors. The only quali- 
fication imposed was that if persons of African descent were ex- 
eluded in prescribing the qualification of electors, those thus 
excluded should not be included in the apportionment of representa- 
tives in congress. If the fourteenth amendment had been accepted 
by the Johnson administration and the states lately in rebellion, 
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the probabilities are that reconstruction as thus proposed would 
have been an accomplished fact, and that the reconstruction acts 
of Congress never would have been brought into existence. But that 
amendment was contemptuously rejected by the Johnson administra- 
tion and the rebel states. This presented a serious situation which 
had to be solved in some way. Congressional leaders were confronted 
with the fact that it would be impossible to bring about restoration 
on any other basis than that proposed by President Johnson with- 
out conferring suffrage upon the colored man. Hence the recon- 
struction acts. 

The conflict thus inaugurated between the executive and 
legislative departments of the government on the question of re- 
construction was thus remitted to the voters of the country for a 
final decision. The first test of strength took place in the state and 
congressional elections of 1866, when the republicans were success- 
ful. Still, hope of ultimate success on the part of the democrats 
was not abandoned. The crucial test was to take place in the presi- 
dential and congressional elections of 1868. The national demo- 
eratie convention of that year, which nominated Seymour and Blair 
for president and vice president, incorporated in the party platform 
a clause which declared the reconstruction acts of congress to be 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void. The republican national 
convention which nominated Grant and Colfax for president and 
vice-president, warmly endorsed, and boldly sanctioned the recon- 
struction acts. This, then was the chief, and it may be said, the 
sole issue before the country at that time. The result was a victory 
for the republicans; and yet it was a sore disappointment for the 
leaders of that party, for the reason that the democrats carried 
the empire state of New York, and if the southern states, which in 
the meantime had been readmitted had been lost to the republicans, 
the hero of Appomattox would have been defeated. In other words, 
it was the southern states that participated in that election that 
brought success to the republican party. In consequence of this 
fact southern democrats did not abandon hope of ultimate success 
in defeating, partially at least, the congressional plan of recon- 
struction, especially in view of the fact that they had the vigorous 
cooperation and support of the democratic party throughout the 
country. 

In consequence of republican success in 1868, though not by 
an overwhelming majority, a large number of the better element of 
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southern whites began to flock into and take over the leadership 
of the republican party in that section. Since the reconstructed 
constitution of Mississippi was ratified in 1869, the odd year of the 
calendar, it was the first southern state to hold an election sub- 
sequent to the national election of 1868. The republican party of 
Mississippi nominated as its candidate for governor, an ex-confeder- 
ate general, in the person of James L. Alcorn. The democrats 
nominated as their candidate for governor a typical carpet-bagger 
in the person of Judge Louis Dent, an excellent, cultivated and 
high-toned gentleman. It may not be out of place in this connec- 
tion to define what is meant by the term carpet-bagger. Carpet- 
baggers were those who settled in the southern states after the 
cessation of hostilities; many of them were excellent citizens and a 
credit to the state in which they lived. Neither party drew the line 
against them. Many of them were democrats. 

Alcorn was an able man and an eloquent speaker. Dent was 
also a polished orator but could not measure up with Alcorn. On 
page 279 of The Tragic Era these words will be found: ‘‘ Undaunted, 
Dent plunged with vigor into the campaign against J. L. Alcorn, a 
native republican with large plantations, who had negroes with him 
on his ticket. The nominees met in joint debates, and Dent, con- 
stantly on the stump discovered unsuspected power of sarcasm, but 
it was of no avail. The solid Negro vote went to the Radicals, and 
Aleorn was easily elected with an overwhelming republican legisla- 
ture containing forty former slaves, most of whom had to make their 
mark. Mississippi thus passed into the hands of the carpet-baggers 
and blacks, and a black United States Senator was sent to sit in 
the seat of Jefferson Davis.’’ 

In reading the paragraph above the reader would necessarily 
infer that on the Aleorn ticket there were two or more colored men, 
whereas in point of fact there was only one, in the person of the 
Rev. James Lynch, a Methodist preacher of marked ability and of 
superior intelligence, who was the candidate for the office of Sec- 
retary of State. As a pulpit orator and stump speaker it is not an 
exaggeration to say that James Lynch had few equals and no 
superiors. In fact, it can be truthfully said of him that he was 
the Henry Ward Beecher of the colored race. He was not only 
intelligent and well educated, but his command of the English 
language was such that he could hold a congregation or audience 
spellbound for at least two hours at a time with his powerful and 
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convincing eloquence. Democratic orators would rather meet any 
man in joint debate than James Lynch, for the reason that Lynch 
would be sure to come out in triumph, and yet he typified, in a large 
measure, the colored men who were brought into political promi- 
nence under the administration of James L. Alcorn. 

H. R. Revels who was one of these five colored men who had 
been elected to the State Senate, was also a man of superior at- 
tainments. Upon the organization of the State Senate someone 
suggested to the Lieutenant Governor Elect, that he invite the Rev- 
erend Dr. Revels to open the Senate with prayer. That prayer made 
Revels a United States Senator, because he made a deep, profound 
and favorable impression upon everyone who was fortunate enough 
to be within the sound of his voice. The duty devolved upon that 
legislature to elect three United States Senators, one to fill a frac- 
tional term of about fourteen months, one to fill the long term to 
commence at the end of the fourteen months period, and another to 
fill a fractional term of about five years. The republican caucus 
unanimously decided to elect a colored man to fill the fractional 
term of fourteen months, Governor Alcorn for the full succeeding 
term, and General Ames for the fractional term of five years. The 
impression made upon the public mind by Revels in that celebrated 
prayer caused his name to be on the lips of everyone as the best 
fitted and the most qualified to be honored with that distinguished 
position. 

On page 294 of The Tragic Era the author refers to Revels in 
these words: ‘‘This session witnessed the dramatic advent of another 
new senator who illustrated the full flowering of the policy im- 
posed upon the south. An artist would have found an interesting 
study in the faces of women peering down upon the floor in the 
first days of February. Some registered curiosity; others some- 
thing of repulsion. For there, surrounded by admiring partisans, 
stood a black man—Hiram R. Revels, new senator from Mississippi, 
elected to the seat of Jefferson Davis. A man of some education, 
not without some culture, modest and dignified in demeanor, he 
impressed a correspondent as a man able to take care of himself.’’ 
If this partial, biased and prejudiced writer is forced to use the 
language above quoted in referring to Revels, the reader can come 
to no other conclusion than that Revels was a man of marked ability 
and of superior attainments. 

In the paragraph quoted from page 279, the author makes the 
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bold assertion that in the election of Alcorn, a native white re- 
publican, over Judge Dent, a carpet-bagger, that Mississippi thus 
passed into the hands of the ‘‘carpet-baggers and blacks.’’ This 
declaration is not only false, but is ridiculous and absurd. The 
truth is, that in the legislature elected with the Alcorn ticket con- 
sisting of 140 all told, not more than 40 of that number could be 
classed Carpet-baggers. That element was largely in the minority 
in both branches of the legislature, and it will not be denied by 
any one who is familiar with the facts and honest enough to ad- 
mit them that the state never had before, nor since, a better judi- 
ciary than it had under the administrations of Alcorn, Powers and 
Ames, the republican governors. The Supreme court consisted of 
three judges, Peyton, Simrall and Tarbell, only one or whom, Tar- 
bell, could be considered a Carpet-bagger, and he was a brilliant 
lawyer and possessed the confidence of the Bench and Bar as well 
as the people at large. He afterwards served as comptroller of 
the Treasury at Washington City. Of the fifteen judges of the 
Circuit Court only about five could be called Carpet-baggers, and 
of twenty judges of the Chancery Court, only about three could 
be thus classified. In fact the judiciary under these administrations 
was the finest and best the state ever had. 

The assertion that most of the colored members had to make 
their mark is a cruel slander. They were not college graduates, 
it is true, but most of them were preachers and leaders of more than 
ordinary intelligence. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact that nearly all of the democratic 
members of the legislature at that time came from what was known 
in the state as the Piney-woods or Cow Counties, inhabited chiefly 
by poor whites, many of whom were illiterate. The white people 
of wealth and intelligence lived in the wealth-producing counties, 
in which there were more colored than white people. Those were 
the counties that sent republicans to the legislature, while the Cow 
Counties, inhabited chiefly by plebians, or poor whites, were the 
counties that sent democrats to the legislature. These democrats 
did not represent the wealth and intelligence of the white people of 
the state. It is not an exaggeration to say that many of the colored 
members were superior in every respect to most of the democrats 
who were then members of the legislature. At any rate a compari- 
son would not be unfavorable to the colored members. 

In the state and congressional elections of 1870 the republicans 
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were again successful, but it was not until after the presidential 
election of 1872 that all opposition to the congressional plan of 
reconstruction was completely abandoned. In the meantime, in 
order to remove any doubt with reference to the elective franchise, 
the fifteenth amendment to the constitution was proposed and 
subsequently ratified, the effect of which was to legalize and na- 
tionalize the reconstruction acts of congress. After the ratification 
of that amendment, no state, north or south, could make race or color 
or previous condition of servitude a ground of disqualification as 
voters. The effect of this amendment, therefore, was so to modify 
the fourteenth amendment as to do away with the discretion which 
the fourteenth amendment vested in the different states. This is 
why some lawyers contend that in consequence of the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment Congress cannot now legally reduce the 
representation of any state in the union in consequence of the 
nullification or evasion of the fifteenth amendment. At any rate, 
even the fifteenth amendment did not and was not intended to 
confer suffrage affirmatively, but its purpose was, and is, to limit 
the different states so as to prevent them from making racial identity 
a basis of discrimination. 

In the presidential election of 1872 there was a split in the 
republican party which resulted in the nomination by the indepen- 
dent republicans of Greeley and Brown for president and vice presi- 
dent. The republicans renominated President Grant and nominated 
Senator Henry Wilson as his running mate. The democrats re- 
fused to nominate a straight ticket, but endorsed the ticket headed 
by Greeley and Brown. The result was a sweeping republican 
victory. The republicans carried nearly every state in the union 
and elected more than two thirds of the members of both houses 
of congress. As a result of this election all opposition to the full 
and complete enjoyment by the colored people of their civil and 
political rights was completely abandoned by the democratic party 
south as well as north. Further opposition to the congressional 
plan of reconstruction was discontinued. It was no longer un- 
popular for a white man at the south to identify himself publicly 
with the republican party. White men then ran no risk of being 
socially ostricized or proscribed along any line in consequence of 
being identified with the republican party. In fact, the better 
element of southern whites then began to flock into the republican 
party in large numbers—men whom the colored people delighted 
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to follow. With some of them it may be said that they were not 
wholly unselfish. They were ambitious and aspired to political 
distinction and official recognition. The election of 1872 impressed 
them with the belief that the republican party was the party of 
the future and that the democratic party was the party of the past. 
They therefore felt and believed that the republican party was 
the channel through which their ambition could be gratified. 


Why These Governments Could not Stand the Test of Time 


During the second administration of President Grant, unfortu- 
nately for the party and country, some scandals were developed, 
among them, what were known as the Whiskey Ring and the Credit 
Mobilier, which resulted in the expulsion of several members of 
congress, James Brooks, a leading democrat among the number. 
This is the only democrat that Mr. Bowers mildly criticized, but 
extenuating circumstances were pointed out in his case, simply 
because he was a democrat. But one of the most unpopular acts 
which took place under that administration was the bill increasing 
the salaries of public officials. It was characterized by the public 
press as the back salary grab, because the increase of the salaries 
of members of congress included those who were being retired. 
But the one thing that caused a revulsion in popular sentiment was 
the disastrous financial panic of 1873. It was one of the worst 
financial panics with which the country had ever been afflicted. 
Beginning with the failure of J. Cook & Co. in Washington, bank 
failures were universal throughout the country, which resulted in 
thousands of people being reduced to poverty. Of course, the party 
in power gets the credit for prosperity, when we have it, and is 
blamed for whatever disaster may overtake the country whether it 
be merited or not. Consequently in the state and congressional 
elections of 1874 the whole country went as overwhelmingly demo- 
eratic as it had gone republican two years prior. The democratic 
party not only carried the national house of representatives, but 
elected more than two thirds of the members of that body and came 
very near wiping out the large republican majority in the senate. 
Such veteran republican United States Senators as Chandler of 
Michigan, Windom of Minnesota, and Carpenter of Wisconsin were 
retired to private life. Their successors were not democrats, but 
a sufficient number of independents had been elected to the legisla- 
ture in those three states to give them the balance of power between 
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the two parties, resulting in the election of an independent re- 
publican in each state. Chandler was succeeded by an independent 
by the name of Christiancy, Windom by an independent by the 
name of McMillan, and Carpenter by an independent by the name 
of Cameron. The probabilities are that the reconstruction policy 
of the government had very little, if any thing, to do with bringing 
about this result. The voters simply regarded reconstruction as 
having been settled and that they could give their attention to 
other matters; hence, those who voted the republican ticket in 1872 
and the democratic ticket in 1874 did so, not as an endorsement 
of what the democratic party stood for, but as a protest against and 
a vote of dissatisfaction with, what had transpired under the Grant 
administration. But let the reasons be what they may, southern 
democrats accepted the result of that election as a national con- 
demnation and repudiation of the congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion and an endorsement by the nation of the declaration contained 
in the national democratic platform of 1868, which declared the 
reconstruction acts of congress to be unconstitutional, revolution- 
ary and void. Not only this, but they felt that they had been thus 
licensed by the verdict of the nation to take whatever steps they 
might deem necessary to undo, as far as possible, what had been 
accomplished and brought about through the application and en- 
forcement of the reconstruction acts of congress. 

Since the semi-annual elections in Mississippi occurred on the 
odd year of the calendar, the second election for governor in that 
state subsequent to the readmission of the state into the union, 
took place in November 1873—the year of the disastrous financial 
panic. But that catastrophe did not materially affect the political 
situation in Mississippi. It was an undisputed and admitted fact 
that the state was safely and reliably republican. A serious split 
in the party took place under the leadership of the two United 
States Senators, Ames and Alcorn, both of whom sought the republi- 
ean nomination for governor. Neither particularly desired to be 
governor, but the contest was intended as a test of strength between 
the two rival candidates. Ames proved to be the stronger of the two 
and was nominated as the regular republican candidate. Aleorn 
bolted the nomination and ran as an independent candidate. The 
democrats made no nomination but endorsed the candidacy of Alcorn 
in a vain effort to defeat the regular republican candidate. Their 
choice was not due to the fact that one was an old citizen and the 
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other a carpet-bagger, but because one was a regular republican, and 
the other a bolter. If Aleorn had been nominated as the regular re- 
publican candidate, and Ames, the Carpet-bagger, had bolted and 
run as an independent, the democrats, in that case would have sup- 
ported Ames for the same reason that they supported Dent, a 
Carpet-bagger, in 1869, as against Alcorn, who was at that time 
the regular republican candidate. The legislature that was elected 
with Ames was largely republican, and consequently a republican 
was elected United States Senator for the full term of six years, 
B. K. Bruce being the man thus chosen. Bruce, a colored repub- 
lican, was a man of marked ability and of superior attainments. 
He filled the office creditably and intelligently. Upon the expiration 
of his term he was appointed Register of the United States Treas- 
ury by President Garfield, which position he filled with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the administration. Under the admin- 
istration of President Harrison he filled the office of Recorder of 
Deeds for the District of Columbia, and when President McKinley 
was elected Bruce was again made Register of the United States 
Treasury, which position he was occupying when he died. It was 
the national democratic victories of 1874, and not the election of 
Ames that sounded the death knell of the republican party in Mis- 
sissippi as well as in the other southern states. 

Mississippi was the first southern state to hold a popular election 
subsequent to the democratic victories of 1874—namely, 1875— 
Hon. George H. Holland, who was elected state treasurer on the 
ticket with Ames in 1873 had since died and consequently his suc- 
cessor was to be elected in 1875. In the interest of economy, the 
legislature passed a resolution which was also concurred in by 
congress, postponing the election of members of congress in that 
state from 1874 to 1875, hence the election in Mississippi in 1875 
was for the office of state treasurer to fill the unexpired term of 
Holland, members of congress, members of the legislature and 
county officers. The democratic convention nominated an able and 
popular man in the person of William L. Hemingway. The re- 
publicans nominated their strongest and most popular man in the 
person of George M. Buchanan, of Holly Springs, Marshall County, 
a gallant ex-confederate soldier. With a fair and honest election 
the nomination of Buchanan, even as against so popular a man as 
Hemingway, would have been equivalent to election. But the 
democrats, feeling that they had been licensed by the verdict of the 
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nation the year before to take whatever steps they might deem 
necessary, fair or foul to ‘‘redeem’’ the state, decided that they 
would carry the election fairly and honestly, if posible, un- 
fairly and dishonestly if necessary. Hence every democratic club 
in the state was converted into an armed military organization, in 
charge of well-trained and experienced ex-confederate soldiers. 
Every republican meeting was attended by representatives of armed 
democratic clubs for purposes of intimidation and to precipitate, 
if possible, conflicts, as the best means of inaugurating an effective 
system of intimidation. In fact, it was a reorganization of that 
part of the confederate army which resided within the boundaries of 
the State of Mississippi. It was an insurrection, not against the 
national government, but against the state administration. The 
decision was to carry the election at all hazards, let the results or 
consequences be what they may. Under such circumstances of 
course the state went democratic. 

On page 455 of the Tragic Era the following words are quoted: 
‘‘What a marvelous uprising’’ said one man to another. ‘‘ Uprising? 
It is no uprising; it is an insurrection.’’ In giving the results of 
the election, Mr. Bowers on page 457 of his book uses this language: 
‘*A peaceful election, a democratic landslide. Every candidate for 
congress was elected, the legislature carried, Lamar sent to the 
senate he was to adorn.”’ 

Mr. Bowers declares in the paragraph referred to that every 
democratic candidate for congress was elected. But he did not 
publish their names. Had he done so the name of John R. Lynch 
would have appeared in the list of congressmen elect. He was the 
regular republican candidate from the sixth district, and the one 
candidate that survived the landslide. His re-election was con- 
ceded, even by his opponents. His unsuccessful democratic op- 
ponent, Colonel Roderick Seal, threatened to contest the election, 
but the party organization, through its leaders caused him to desist. 
They evidently did not desire to have their election methods venti- 
lated upon the floor of the house of representatives, hence there was 
no contest. The writer, the successful candidate referred to, made 
a thorough, active and aggressive canvass of the district with telling 
effect upon his hearers, white and colored. He did not fail to ob- 
serve, however, that there was a settled determination to carry the 
election, if possible. Previous to that time in his visits to the dif- 
ferent counties composing the district, he was received, even by 
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democrats, with a friendly hand and a cordial greeting. This time 
he noticed a marked change; the warmth with which he had here- 
tofore been received was wanting, and in some instances the greeting 
was one of repulsion. That he should win at all under such cir- 
cumstances was a marvel, but when the returns were all in his 
election by a slender majority was conceded. 

If Mr. Bowers had published the names of the successful candi- 
dates the fact also would have been revealed that the candidate 
elected from the second district was not a democrat, although the 
successful candidate was the beneficiary of the revolutionary meth- 
ods. In that district there was a split in the republican party. 
An independent by the name of G. W. Wells ran against the re- 
publican incumbent, Albert R. Howe, who was a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. The district being overwhelmingly republican, the 
democrats did not nominate a candidate of their own but endorsed 
the candidacy of Wells, who was declared elected. While he was 
the beneficiary of their methods, he was not a democrat and did not 
affiliate with that party. 

Taking the state as a whole one should say that the democratic 
victory, at least officially speaking, was complete. As soon as the 
new legislature convened they proceeded to take whatever steps were 
necessary to put the party in absolute control of every branch of 
the state government by impeachment proceedings and otherwise. 
It was wholly and solely in the interest of the party. According 
to Mr. Bowers’ theory this state was thus relieved of bad govern- 
ment, dishonest officials, high taxes, carpet-baggers and ‘‘Negro 
domination.”’ 

Let us see how much of this was an accomplished fact. Mr. 
Bowers failed, intentionally, no doubt, to record the fact that when 
the insurrectionists took charge of the government every dollar of 
public money had been faithfully and honestly accounted for. No 
defaleation or misappropriation of any kind on the part of any 
official upon his retirement from office. During the early years of 
the reconstruction period the rate of taxation was necessarily high, 
because public institutions and school houses had to be rehabilitated 
and erected and other unusual and extraordinary expenses as an 
incident thereto were necessarily incurred. All this had been done 
without making material additions to the bonded indebtedness of the 
state. When the democrats took charge there had been a material 
reduction in the state debt and the rate of taxation had been reduced 
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from seven mills to four mills. This was made possible for the rea- 
son that in consequence of the material increase in the value of 
taxable property the required amount of money could thus be raised 
for all purposes. Shortly after the state government was turned 
over to the revolutionists or democrats there was not only a material 
increase in the bonded indebtedness, but the rate of taxation was 
inereased from four mills to six mills. But the most important 
thing which Mr. Bowers failed to call attention to is the fact that 
shortly after the assumption of the reins of government by the 
revolutionists treasurer Hemingway was discovered to be a de- 
faulter to the amount of three hundred and fifteen thousand, six 
hundred twelve dollars and nineteen cents. Of course, it would 
not answer Mr. Bowers’ purpose to bring this item to public atten- 
tion because it would be wholly out of harmony with what he in- 
tended to convey to his readers. He also failed to call attention to 
the fact that what was true of Mississippi in this respect, was also 
true of Alabama, Louisiana and Arkansas. So far as Mr. Heming- 
way is concerned no one who knows the man would ever suspect 
him of being the personal beneficiary of this money for which he 
was Officially responsible. Who were the beneficiaries thereof will 
always be a conjecture. The impression is that it cost a great deal 
of money to ‘‘redeem”’ the state and that those who footed the bill 
were the beneficiaries of this defaleation. In other words, the 
people of the state were expected to pay for the ‘‘redemption’’ of 
the state. At any rate Hemingway allowed himself to be the 
martyr, shouldered the entire responsibility, served a term in the 
penitentiary without ever divulging what went with the money. 
And yet, according to Mr. Bowers’ theory the administration under 
which these things transpired, represented the intelligence and the 
honesty of the state. 


The Repudiated Southern Debts 


The reading public has been led to believe from what historical 
writers of the Bowers type have written, that the so-called carpet- 
bag governments at the south recklessly and extravagantly con- 
tracted debts, the money thus borrowed being misappropriated and 
squandered. The truth is, an impartial and unbiased investigation 
would no doubt reveal the fact that these debts were repudiated 
regardless of merit because they had been contracted by state gov- 
ernments which southern democrats contended had been repudiated 
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by the people of the United States; consequently they were justified 
in repudiating and undoing, as far as possible whatever had been 
done by the state government which had thus been repudiated, 
regardless of merit or validity, which of course included the nul- 
lification of the fifteenth amendment to the federal constitution. 


Mr. Lamar Not An Ingrate 


Mr. Lamar has been frequently accused by many of Mr. Blaine’s 
friends and admirers of being an ingrate. This is not true. The 
allegation grows out of the fact that a republican congressional 
committee of which Gen. Albright of Pennsylvania was chairman, 
made a thorough investigation of southern election methods and 
submitted a report at the closing session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress in which the passage of a rigid federal election bill was recom- 
mended. Mr. Blaine was speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He left the chair and appeared on the floor to lead the fight against 
the passage of the bill, and succeeded in defeating it. For this, 
southern democrats, Mr. Lamar being one of the number, expressed 
their everlasting gratitude to Mr. Blaine and left the impression 
upon his mind, unintentionally, no doubt, that if he should ever 
become the republican candidate for president he would be certain 
to get a fair deal at the south. Mr. Blaine was subsequently trans- 
ferred from the house to the Senate and the term for which Mr. 
Lamar was elected from Mississippi commenced simultaneously with 
that of Mr. Blaine’s. Mississippi republicans decided to protest 
against the seating of Mr. Lamar pending an investigation, which 
they desired to have the Senate make, into the methods used in 
electing the legislature which sent Mr. Lamar to the Senate. Sena- 
tor Morton, of Indiana, was chosen to present this case. When 
the new senators were sworn in, the state of Maine was reached 
before that of Mississippi; when Mississippi was reached Mr. 
Blaine, to the consternation of his republican associates, was on his 
feet to insist that Mr. Lamar be sworn in prima facie, and that if 
there be any question as to the validity of the election that should 
be a matter of subsequent investigation. In fact, his contention 
was that any senator holding regular credentials should not be 
excluded from his seat pending any investigation with reference to 
the validity of the election. The republican majority in that body 
was small and Mr. Blaine knew that he could depend upon the 
solid support of the democratic senators. In other words, what the 
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Senate did on that occasion is what the supporters of Senator-elect 
Frank Smith of Illinois desired to have done in his case, but for 
reasons satisfactory to a majority of that upper chamber, the deci- 
sion was just the reverse to what it was in the Lamar case. At any 
rate the republican leaders in the Senate knew that in consequence 
of the position taken by Mr. Blaine any effort to have Lamar ex- 
eluded from his seat pending investigation could not win; hence 
the effort was never made, and no investigation ever took place. 
But I have another reason for asserting that it is not just to 
accuse Mr. Lamar of ingratitude in spite of what is written above. 
In the election of the legislature of Mississippi in 1871, the writer 
of these lines was reelected a member of that body; but the then 
republican speaker was defeated, hence a new man had to be selected 
for speaker. When the returns were all in it was developed that of 
the 115 members of which the Mississippi house of representatives 
consisted, the republicans had elected 66 and the democrats 49 
members. Of the sixty-six republicans there were thirty-eight 
colored and twenty-eight whites. Of the twenty-eight white re- 
publicans only about ten belonged to that group called carpet- 
baggers. In the previous legislature the writer of these lines was 
one of the floor leaders on the republican side of the house. When 
the new legislature convened the name of the writer of these lines 
was upon the lips of nearly all of the republican members as the 
most available man to be elected speaker. When the republican 
caucus convened John R. Lynch of Adams County was the unani- 
mous choice for speaker of the house, not on account of his racial 
identity, but in spite of it. Had it been a question of race instead 
of party, no colored man could have been elected because, while 
there were more colored than white republicans, there were more 
white than colored members. The ‘‘slate’’ nominated by the re- 
publican caucus was duly elected by the solid republican vote when 
the house was organized. When the legislature finally adjourned 
at the end of the term the house not only passed the customary 
complimentary resolutions introduced by a democratic member, but 
the members of that body, white and colored, democrats and re- 
publicans, joined in purchasing a watch and chain which was pre- 
sented to the retiring speaker as a testimonial of their appreciation 
of their presiding officer. On that watch which is retained as a 
family heirloom these words are engraved ‘‘ Presented to Hon. J. R. 
Lynch, Speaker of the House of Representatives of the State of 
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Mississippi by the members of the Legislature, April 19, 1873.’’ 

The duty devolved upon that legislature to apportion the state 
into congressional districts. Two plans were pending before the 
republican caucus. One was so to apportion the state as to make 
all of the districts republican, but the majority in at least two of 


them would not be very large. The other plan was so to apportion 
the state as to make one district strongly democratic and the others 


reliably republican. After considerable discussion the caucus 
finally decided to remit the whole question to Speaker Lynch who 
was authorized to decide the question and draw the bill in accordance 
with his decision. When the democrats heard of this action a 
committee of three democratic members, headed by Hon. F. M. 
Goar of Lee County, waited upon the Speaker and urged him so 
to apportion the state as would give-their party one member. ‘‘In 
that event,’’ he said, ‘‘the counties located in the northeastern end 
of the state would comprise the democratic district’’ and we will 
send, ‘‘our strongest and ablest man to congress, in the person of 
L. Q. C. Lamar.’’ I finally decided to adopt that plan and drew 
the bill accordingly. Surely enough Mr. Lamar was nominated as 
the democratic candidate in that district against whom the re- 
publicans nominated a very strong and popular man in the person 
of Col. R. W. Flournoy, who served with Mr. Lamar in the secession 
convention. Of course, Lamar was easily elected. When the state 
was apportioned by the democratic legislature elected in 1875, the 
same legislature that sent Mr. Lamar to the United States Senate, 
they did for the republicans what the republicans had previously 
done for the democrats—so apportioned the state as to concede 
to the republicans one district. That was the district represented 
by the writer of these lines. But it so happened that Mr. Lamar had 
rather an unwieldly party to deal with. He not only had some 
strong rivals for leadership in his own party, but feeling assured, 
as they did that in addition to having a large majority in congress 
and being confident of democratic success in the presidential election 
of 1876, the local leaders decided to ignore the council of men of 
the Lamar type and to take everything in sight, the republican 
district included. Their line of argument was that since they had 
found methods to overcome a republican majority of 30,000 in the 
state, the same methods should be used to overcome a republican 
majority of ten thousand in a district. And that policy was adopted. 
I could not and did not expect Mr. Lamar to jeopardize his own 
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political future by publicly repudiating the decision of the local 
leaders of his own party, and therefore never held him accountable 
for this action. 

In consequence of the action on Mr. Blaine’s part in defeating 
the federal elections bill, he failed to get the republican nomination 
for president in 1876, the only time when it was possible for him to 
be elected. When he was finally nominated in 1884 the writer of 
these lines was one of the committee appointed to notify him offi- 
cially of the nomination. At the conclusion of the ceremony which 
took place upon the lawn of his beautiful residence at Augusta, 
Maine, he called me aside and asked what was the outlook in Mis- 
sissippi. I asked him if he were sure of the electoral votes of Maine, 
to which he gave an affirmative answer. My reply was you would 
be just as certain of the electoral votes of Mississippi if it were 
possible to have a fair election and an honest count in that state. 
‘‘But under the existing circumstances this is not possible, and ac- 
cording to the forms of law the state will be against you.’’ 

His reply was: ‘‘You are mistaken. Mr. Lamar will see that I 
get a fair count in Mississippi.’’ 

Mr. Blaine’s remark astounded me. My reply was that ‘‘Mr. 
Lamar may feel personally very friendly to you, and grateful to 
you, but under the existing order of things, he could not if he 
would, and would not if he could, secure you a fair count in Mis- 
sissippi. Any effort in that direction on his part would mean his 
own political undoing, and you ought not to expect him to make 
that sacrifice upon the altar of his personal friendship for you, 
especially in view of the fact that your efforts in his behalf con- 
tributed more to the success of the party to which he belonged than 
to him personally.’’ Under these circumstances I cannot but feel 
that it would be unjust to the memory of L. Q. C. Lamar to hold 
him up to the public as an ingrate, when I have every reason to 
believe that his kindness of heart, and gentleness of nature would 
prevent him from being guilty of ingratitude, if it were in his 
power to contribute to the success of a personal friend without con- 
tributing to his own downfall, or the defeat of the party of which 
he was a chosen representative. 


The Fifteenth Amendment 


As indicated above the purpose of the fifteenth amendment was 
intended as a limitation upon the different states to the extent that 
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race, color, or previous condition of servitude shall not be a basis of 
discrimination in prescribing the qualification of electors. No ef- 
fort has been made to enforce the provisions of this article by 
‘‘appropriate legislation’’ since the defeat of the Lodge Federal 
Elections Bill by the United States Senate during the administration 
of President Harrison. This bill was defeated by a coalition of 
democrats and free silver republicans, but no republican adminis- 
tration completely abandoned all efforts to enforce said amendment 
until the inauguration of President William Howard Taft. The 
policy inaugurated by Mr. Taft was equivalent to a public an- 
nouncement that no further effort would be made to enforce the 
provisions of said amendment, the effect of which was an acquies- 
cence in the action on any state which saw fit to violate or evade 
its provisions. This unnecessary and unwise declaration did in- 
finitely more harm than good. It was no doubt predicted upon 
the assumption that southern democrats were honest and sincere 
in the alleged apprehension that the evasion of said amendment was 
necesary to prevent ‘‘ Negro domination,’’ whereas every intelligent 
person who had given the subject thorough consideration knew that 
the violation and evasion of that amendment was not to prevent 
‘‘Negro domination,’’ but to insure the success of the political party 
with which a majority of the southern whites were, and are, identi- 
fied. The Taft policy therefore was accepted by southern democrats, 
not as a concession, but as a complete, abject and unconditional 
surrender; in this they were not mistaken. 

In consequence of the present state of popular sentiment, it may 
not be possible or practicable to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of said amendment in all of the states in the union, 
but it may be possible to lessen, in some degree, the injustice and 
inequality of representation resulting from its violation and evasion. 

This can be done, possibly, by an amendment to the constitution 
making the total number of votes polled in the presidential election 
next preceding the apportionment of representatives in congress, 
the basis upon which to make the apportionment, instead of popula- 
tion. 

If this were done the victims of said violation and evasion will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that their representative 
strength will not be counted against them. 

Yours respectfully, 


JOHN R. LyNcH 
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A SIGNIFICANT INQUIRY 
Ward, Penna., Feb. 15, 1929. 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 

In going over a manuscript volume of memoirs written by my 
great grand-uncle (the son of a Quaker Abolitionist of Salem 
County, N.J.) I find the following passage: 

‘‘When I was about eight years of age (about 1827-8) there was 
a Settlement of Negroes not far from my Father’s Farm where a 
number of runaway Slaves were harbored. One of these escaped 
Slaves, an intelligent young Fellow about seventeen years of age, 
was employed by our Father. He was very desirous of learning to 
read, and my Brother and myself often devoted our Evenings to 
teaching him. He made rapid progress, and in a few months could 
read and write, and also use figures to some extent. He had been 
in Father’s employ about six months when one day a Carriage 
halted at the end of our Yard, in which were Albright (the noted 
Hangman and Negro Catcher), the owner of the Negro, and two 
other men. They came to the door and asked for the Negro Boy. 
Father, who was much opposed to the Slave System and desired to 
save the Boy if he could, asked if they had a Warrant for him. 
They answered in the negative, and Father told them then they 
could not come in. After consulting together, they left the Negro 
Catcher, and the rest drove back to Salem to procure a Warrant. 
While Albright was watching the front of the House, the Negro 
made his escape through a rear Window into a Cornfield. When 
the owner returned with the Sheriff, they were permitted to search 
the House, and not finding the Negro, they were not very compli- 
mentary in their language to Father. The Boy by some means 
made his way to New York and from there to Boston, where some 
of the Abolitionists, discovering his talents, sent him to London and 
educated him. He was admitted to the Bar in Boston, and after- 
wards to the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, the first 
Colored Person admitted to Supreme Court Practice. I have for- 
gotten his name, but I think it was King.’’ 

Can you tell me if this name is correct? As my uncle was only 
a child at the time, and his memoirs were written more than sixty 
years later, there is a chance that his memory may have played him 
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false; though as to the story of the boy’s concealment and escape 
there can be no doubt. The family tradition is that he hid in one 
of the shocks of corn till the Slave-catchers gave up the search. 

Any information that you can give me on the subject will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you for the kindness of your reply, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
(Miss) ANNA P. HANNUM 























NOTES 


Dr. Pezavia O’CONNELL 


On the 26th of November, Dr. Pezavia O’Connell, a faithful mem- 
ber of the Association, died in his seventieth year. He was born 
in Natchez, Mississippi, March 2, 1861. After spending his early 
years in that state he decided to study for the ministry at Gammon 
Theological Seminary from which he was graduated in 1888. After 
working in his chosen field a number of years he pursued graduate 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania which conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1898. His instructors 
found him a man of ripe scholarship which characterized his whole 
career. With this better equipment for life he found it advisable to 
divide his time almost equally between teaching and preaching in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

His chief contribution was in education. He served as the head 
of Princess Anne Academy from 1899 to 1902. After spending 
some time thereafter in the ministry he became a professor in the 
Howard University Divinity School, where he labored from 1911 
to 1913. From this position he went to Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary in which he taught from 1913 to 1916. He became professor 
of History at Morgan College in 1920 and was active in that posi- 
tion when he suddenly died. 

Dr. O’Connell easily took rank as one of the best thinkers and 
eloquent speakers in America. As a minister and lecturer he al- 
ways left the impression of his earnestness of purpose and devotion 
to the Christian ideal. He stood for nobility and purity in the pul- 
pit and lead an exemplary life. With the stimulus of a clean con- 
science he was outspoken against vice and hypocrisy and conse- 
quently made enemies among whites and blacks who practice petty 
politics and live under the cloak of sham and hypocrisy. 

Dr. O’Connell met difficulties among his coworkers, then, in 
most of the places where he served. Such troubles resulted from 
the fact that in America almost every institution or agency dealing 
with the Negro is controlled by whites who are promoting segre- 
gation or the exploitation of the blacks. As a result, then, those 
in control never permit any outspoken thinker to function in a 
commanding position in such institutions. Every Negro who as- 
cends the ladder must be certified as a genuflecting, racial today 
who will accept the feathering of his own particular nest as pay 
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for the compromise on matters respecting the needs and aspira- 
tions of his people. Dr. O’Connell was not of this class. He was 
every inch a man, and the traducers of the Negro quickly discovered 
it. For that reason he never reached places of ‘‘distinction’’ which 
mediocre whites and blacks exploiting the race easily attain. 

To the ultimate emancipation of the Negro, however, Dr. O’Con- 
nell made a large contribution which only future generations will 
appreciate. Both ministers and students who came under his in- 
struction and direction will long remember how he used his singu- 
lar power of eloquence in emphasizing the importance of searching 
after the truth and living according to its teachings. His intelligent 
contemporaries will never forget his fearlessness in exposing the 
insincerity of the socalled ‘‘white friends’’ of the Negro, who have 
compromised on every issue in which the rights of the race have 
been involved. These opponents of progress called this ‘‘teaching 
race hate’’ and tried to sacrifice him; but this man stood for prin- 
ciples which, according to history, cannot die; and he will live 
wherever they get a hearing. 


Necro History WEEK 


The annual Negro History Week celebration will begin the ninth 
of February. While the churches in many places will be active on 
the eighth, the schools will not generally participate until the fol- 
lowing day. Throughout the week these and other agencies en- 
deavoring to supplant propaganda with history will take a part in 
the effort in their own way. 

The literature bearing upon the observance and showing how it 
should be carried out has been distributed by the Director of the 
Association. Those who may not have been supplied may secure 
such matter by addressing him accordingly. Except when desired 
in an unusually large quantity this literature is sent out free of 
charge. 
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